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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 





RESPONSIBILITY. 


1. Man’s pride of intellect is nowhere more clearly shown 
than in his formulation of what he calls principles of action 
which enable him to persuade himself that he is guided by reason 
in certain forms of behavior which have been forced upon him 
by tradition, or have become habitual to him without rational 
initiative. And it is instructive to note how well satisfied he 
remains when once he has made such formulations, even where 
there is patent evidence of grave inconsistencies between these 
principles and his actual practice. 

An interesting instance of such formulation is given in the 
every-day justification of our current modes of punitive pro- 
cedure, which are very generally held to be based upon the prin- 
ciple that only those who are guilty are properly punishable, 
and that only those are guilty who are responsible. And an 
equally interesting example of our carelessness as to the corre- 
spondence between principle and practice is seen in the fact that 
we can make no pretense whatever to consistency in the applica- 
tion of this principle. We often hold a person responsible for 
an evil deed, without thinking of him as guilty; as in the case 
of an experienced mountaineer who over-persuades a mere 
novice to attempt the ascent of a difficult peak and leads him to 
his death. And we as often punish those whom we cannot 
possibly hold guilty of evil intent; as, for instance, the careless 
chauffeur who runs down a pedestrian. 

These are but examples of many that will occur to the reader, 
and which should certainly lead us to inquire whether the rela- 
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tions between the conceptions of punishment, guilt, and responsi- 
bility are really what they are commonly thought to be. In what 
follows I shall limit this inquiry in the main to the relation of 
responsibility to guilt. 

2. Clearly our whole manner of thought in relation to this 
subject must depend upon the meanings we attach to the terms 
responsibility and irresponsibility; and we are naturally led at 
the start to ask how the average man distinguishes between the 
two, and upon what evidence he bases the assumption that 
such distinction can be made. To these questions, however, we 
find no satisfactory reply. 

Certainly if there exist any signs to give warrant for this 
distinction, we should be able to note them in connection with 
the development of the child, who is commonly held to be ir- 
responsible at birth, but to have acquired responsibility at some 
later period. But it must be granted that this becoming re- 
sponsible is not known to be a definite event in the life of the 
child, and also that we have not the slightest suggestion of any 
mark which indicates that there is any such moment of transition 
between irresponsibility and responsibility in the course of its 
growth. 

Nor do we find the case better when we inquire as to the 
ground for making the commonplace distinction between the 
responsibility of sanity and the supposed irresponsibility of 
insanity, which distinction itself is evidently based upon the 
assumption that we are able to draw a definite line between the 
sane and the insane. 

The psychiatrist deals with cases that display more or less 
specific diseased conditions, evidenced by abnormal mental 
states and morbid activities. These he chooses to speak of as 
cases of insanity. But as soon as he attempts to draw a sharp 
line between sanity and insanity he fails utterly; for then it 
appears that no man is in every respect normal and in every 
particular rational, and that the normal rational man is really 
an ideal. The distinction between the sane man and the insane 
man is thus seen to be determined by the ideals as to normality 
held by those who pass judgment ;—ideals which are shifting in 
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form, and always influenced in nature by the emotional attitude 
of those who judge. 

In fact, the really conscientious psychiatrist in our day often 
hesitates when asked to decide whether a man is sane or insane, 
telling us that he ought rather to be asked whether he considers 
the man to be responsible or not. But when we suggest that 
he tell us what definite symptoms distinguish responsibility 
from irresponsibility we find that he can show us no mark which 
clearly indicates the presence or absence of either the one or 
the other. His statement of belief that a culprit is, or is not, 
responsible has no greater weight than that attaching to his own 
personal judgment. 

3. These difficulties lead us to inquire as to the real meaning 
of the conception of responsibility, and in the beginning to ask 
what the average intelligent man understands by the word. 

In looking for an answer to this question we naturally turn to 
the dictionary definitions; and there we at once find evidence 
that the current usage >f the word is determined almost entirely 
by legal applications. Responsibility is very generally defined 
as the equivalent of accountability. A man is held to be re- 
sponsible for a debt, or for an act, when he may be held account- 
able for the payment of what he has borrowed, or for the results 
of his act. 

Now accountability is a matter which is largely determined 
by expediency. Whether I shall be accountable for my debt 
depends upon the wish of the man who loaned me the money, 
and upon the conditions under which the loan was made. 
Whether I shall be accountable for the results of my act depends 
upon the will of judges and jurors. Thus accountability varies 
greatly with the circumstances under which the debt was in- 
curred, or the deed was performed; and upon those which exist 
when judgment is passed. 

But we certainly cannot look for any distinguishing marks of 
responsibility by reference to a conception which involves ques- 
tions of expediency; and we are thus tempted to ask whether, 
by any chance, this definition of responsibility in terms of 
accountability can be an inadequate one; a questioning that is 
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emphasized when we observe our own inner experiences of the 
‘sense’ of responsibility, which no one can claim to be identifiable 
with our appreciation of accountability, or to have any relation 
to expediency. We often feel a deep sense of responsibility when 
we have no possible ground for fear that we may be held account- 
able for the deeds referred to. We assume responsibilities which 
are in no sense dictated by tradition, custom or law. 

Furthermore, we find certain instances where responsibility, 
even as objectively viewed, cannot be identifiable with accounta- 
bility. Take for example the case of the skilled mountaineer 
referred to above who leads the novice to his death. He is 
not held to be guilty just because we can find no ground for 
holding him accountable. And yet we hold him responsible; 
thereby showing distinctly that our conception of responsibility 
is distinct from that of accountability. 

We note further that the difficulties above referred to in rela- 
tion to the determination of the responsibility of the child, and 
of the so-called insane, arise in all cases in connection with 
attempts to determine the limits of accountability, and are fre- 
quently decided on grounds of mere expediency; this suggesting 
that these difficulties may arise just because we assume that 
responsibility means accountability, when really it does not. 

All this leads us to note again that this identification of respon- 
sibility and accountability is one that has its especial significance 
in legal procedure; which in turn suggests the thought that this 
connection between the two may possibly be due merely to the 
habitual use of the terms in conjunction, and not to any real 
interdependence. May it not be, that, as these conceptions have 
developed, we have come to think of responsibility and ac- 
countability as equivalents merely because those whose usage 
has fixed the definition have given their attention to the deter- 
mination of responsibility only when they have been concerned 
to determine questions of accountability? 

4. In turning to this question we naturally find ourselves 
attempting to picture the situations under which the conception 
of responsibility probably had its birth. We think of the savage 
who has killed another man who has murdered one of his friends, 
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and who has been brought before the tribal chief and questioned 
as to his excuse for the killing of his fellow. Clearly his explana- 
tion, however obscurely he might put it, would imply that the 
man he killed was the same individual that did the first killing, 
and one who might kill again. Simple situations of this nature 
we may surmise must have led to the earliest dim notion that a 
man should be held responsible for his deeds of the past; and it 
is to be noted that the thought involved with this crude concep- 
tion must have centered upon the identification of the individual 
who had committed the criminal act. 

It seems evident that our own conception of the criminal’s 
responsibility for his past act must involve the thought thus 
obscurely appreciated by the savage; and it would thus appear 
that this notion of the identity of the man accused of the crime, 
and of the man who committed the crime, is one that we must not 
lose sight of in our study. 

This becomes clearer when we consider the probable origin 
of the opposed conception of irresponsibility. For the germ of 
the notion of responsibility must have appeared among those 
early men who thought human behavior to be initiated by a spirit 
which was looked upon as a fixed entity dwelling within, but 
somewhat loosely attached to, the body which it left during 
sleep, and during fainting fits; and which might at times be dis- 
placed in control of the body’s activities by alien spirits, as was 
supposed to be the case under conditions of dementia and 
delirium. It would be most natural then for the savage, when 
he honored the criminal, and did not wish to punish him, to 
assume that the morbid acts of the individual were not the man’s 
own, but were those of an alien spirit temporarily abiding in him; 
and in declaring such a man irresponsible at the time of his 
criminal act, it will be noted, he would actually be claiming that 
the identity of the criminal had been disproven. 

Now, even if it be held that this account of the origin of these 
correlated conceptions is visionary, nevertheless it must be 
granted that the conception of responsibility held by the average 
intelligent man in our day involves a development of the notion 
thus attributed to the savage of low intelligence; viz. that the 
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man who is now thought to be responsible for the crime is the 
same individual who committed it in the past, and who is there- 
fore likely to commit it again in the future. But it seems clear 
that this mere notion of identification does not in itself involve 
the conception of accountability, although it is equally clear that 
as man developed, and as his modes of procedure became less 
immediate and direct, questions as to accountability and guilt 
would soon become intimately connected with questions as to 
identification. 

This very fact, then, that the notion of identification probably 
was primary, and still is implicit, in the conception of responsi- 
bility, should lead us to see that the fundamental notion upon 
which the conception is based is not that of accountability at 
all; but is that of authorship. 

5. It is important then for us to consider the implications of 
the notion of authorship as applied in the building up of the 
conception of responsibility. In holding that a man should 
be punished because he was the author of a crime, we really hold 
that, were the situation incidental to the crime repeated, the 
accused man of this moment would act, practically, as he did in 
the moment of the crime. And this position is taken because of 
our conviction that the man’s character in any moment is what 
it is because of the nature of his character as displayed in his 
past acts; this again meaning that the man before us would not 
be what he now is had not an individual of a certain character 
capable of the crime existed in connection with the man’s body 
at the time of his act of the past. 

But evidently we are here dealing with a general principle, 
and not merely with the particular criminal act. What we are 
really acknowledging in this isolated judgment is that the 
individual man of any moment would not be what he is in that 
moment but for the previous existence in connection with his 
body of all the characteristics which in the past have led to all 
the special modes of his behavior with which his fellow men are 
acquainted. 

This broader implication is indeed not generally appreciated, 
but it is really accepted in a number of our modes of criminal 
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procedure. We commonly hold for instance that, if a man would 
have been properly punished at the very moment of a criminal 
act, he is properly punished at a future time long after its com- 
mission; in this tacitly acknowledging that the man’s present 
nature is what it is because of the previous existence in connection 
with his body of all the characteristics which have led to all of 
his past activities. And we make this same acknowledgment 
where in judging of a man’s responsibility we take into account 
his general character, aiming thus to discover the kind of person 
the accused man generally is, and therefore now is. This of 
course means that we base our judgment not only upon the evi- 
dence we have of his exceptional criminal act, but also upon the as- 
sumption that he would not be what he now is but for the previous 
existence in connection with his body of all the characteristics 
that he has in the past expressed by all of his acts, and not merely 
of those characteristics evidenced by the exceptional criminal act. 

6. We are thus led by clearly defined steps to a conclusion of 
broad import, which stands opposed to a large body of current 
opinion; for evidently the proposition upon which the concep- 
tion of responsibility is thus held to depend is not one that can 
be limited to have reference to only some of a man’s activities. 
As there is no case in which a man’s present nature is not de- 
veloped from his past nature, there can be no case in which a 
man’s present nature does not bear in it the traces of his past 
acts, and therefore no case where a man’s present nature is not 
what it is largely because of characteristics which under given 
conditions made his past acts what they were. It is little less 
than absurd to say that a man who has done a certain deed is 
not now a different man than he would have been had he not 
done that deed; and that a just judgment of his present character 
can be made without recognition of the fact that he acted as he 
did in the past. 

Very evidently, then, if we agree that the essence of the notion 
of responsibility lies in the recognition of the fact that a man 
would not be the individual he is at any given moment but for 
all his past activities, we must also agree that he is always 
responsible for all his activities; or, in other words, that there is 
no such thing as irresponsibility. 
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7. This result of our study will without doubt appear not 
only radical, but repugnant to many who are accustomed to gain 
satisfaction in the assumption that they are not responsible for 
a large proportion of their acts. Yet upon consideration it 
becomes evident that just such a conception is of necessity tacitly 
involved in all ethical theory worthy of consideration. For it is 
difficult to see how any treatment of human character and human 
behavior can lay claim to rational consistency which accepts a 
theory that we are at times responsible and at other times ir- 
responsible, without being able to define clearly the distinction 
between the two situations involved; and this we have seen to 
be impossible. 

The same position is also tacitly assumed by all of us in what 
we may call the practical ethics adopted in our guidance of the 
young. Whether a child is, or is not, to be held responsible 
under given conditions may be a subject of discussion among his 
guardians; but we all realize that, if we would foster his moral 
growth, it is the worst of folly to allow him to gain the belief 
that he ever can be irresponsible. 

And yet it is evident that one cannot expect such a view to be 
accepted without hesitation; for if we agree that we are respon- 
sible for all our acts we must make no little change in our habitual 
attitude in relation to our deeds. For then we can no longer 
claim responsibility for those acts which are applauded by our 
fellows while denying it for such as yield deplorable results, as 
we are so often inclined to do. We can no longer attempt to 
shift the responsibility for certain of our acts upon others who 
may have influenced our lives by example or teaching; those who 
have thus guided us must be held to be responsible for such 
guidance; but we must accept responsibility none the less for 
our willingness to be guided, and for the acts which follow. Nor 
can we longer claim irresponsibility for activities which are due 
to habits acquired voluntarily, or which are encouraged by those 
to whom we look for guidance; no, nor even for those actions 
which are apparently automatic, as we say, and largely due to 
inherited traits. 

8. This last point indeed presents special difficulties which 
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must be considered in detail; but before undertaking this it 
will be well to turn for a moment to the study of the relation that 
is generally supposed to hold between responsibility and guilt. 

It is usually assumed that these two conceptions are coordinate 
and inseparably connected; an assumption which cannot be 
made, however, unless we overlook the very patent fact that 
responsibility has a broader application than guilt. 

In the first place guilt relates only to such of our acts as yield 
evil results; while responsibility is held to apply to deeds which 
yield good results as well as to those which yield evil. No one 
hesitates to attribute to Lincoln the responsibility for the 
emancipation of the slaves, even as no one hesitates to attribute 
to Wilkes Booth the responsibility for Lincoln’s untimely death. 

And, in passing, it may be noted that, this being the case with 
responsibility, it would seem that irresponsibility, if there be 
such a thing, ought also to be held to apply as fully to good 
deeds as to those that result in evil. But here we find men less in 
agreement. They are ever ready to claim irresponsibility for 
deeds that are followed by misfortune or disaster; but seldom 
willing to deny responsibility for those that yield good fortune 
and benefit to others. We are relatively firm in our application 
of responsibility, but vacillating in our application of irresponsi- 
bility. 

The fact that we apply guilt to a range of our activities much 
narrower than that to which we apply responsibility becomes 
still clearer in the fact that guilt is very generally held to relate 
only to those acts yielding evil results that are unquestionably 
volitional; while responsibility is not infrequently applied to such 
acts even when they are in no sense voluntary. No one could 
properly claim, for instance, that the act of self-protection which 
leads a man to push forward in a panic, and to forget his neigh- 
bor’s danger, is volitional in its nature; nevertheless we commonly 
hold the man responsible for his act, although we do not hold 
him guilty. 

But, notwithstanding this patent evidence that responsibility 
has a wider range of applicability than guilt, we find ourselves 
so very generally attributing guilt to the man whom we think 
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of as responsible for evil, that we are led to disregard this dif 
ference; and it is because we do so that we take the position 
that guilt is inapplicable where, as is claimed, the culprit is 
irresponsible. We apply both guilt and responsibility to the 
man who intentionally initiates evil deeds with the knowledge 
of their outcome; and are then led to hold that, if he is irre- 
sponsible, he is not guilty, even though he appears to have acted 
voluntarily, and with full appreciation of the probable result of 
his acts. Hence arise those cases where the plea of insanity is 
made in order to show irresponsibility, although it is acknowl- 
edged that the culprit fully intended the evil result that followed 
his act. 

If then guilt is never felt to apply unless responsibility also 
applies, and if the range of applicability of responsibility is 
greater than that of guilt, guilt would appear to be a special 
case of responsibility. And when we ask what may be the 
special mark which distinguishes the responsibility of guilt from 
all other forms of responsibility our attention is turned again 
to the conception of accountability which is so generally thought 
to be the equivalent of responsibility. And this leads us to note 
that while responsibility, as we have seen, is not necessarily 
connected with accountability, guilt is thus necessarily connected ; 
for we do not attribute guilt to a man unless we agree that he is 
to be held accountable for his evil deed. This at once suggests 
that the mark which distinguishes the responsibility of guilt is 
to be found in the fact that accountability is necessarily attached 
to guilt, and not necessarily to other forms of responsibility. 

It would appear then that while responsibility is not, guilt is, 
determined by accountability; and we seem thus to be justified 
in our suspicion that the assumed relation between respongibility 
and accountability is an adventitious one, which has become 
fixed in our minds by the fact that we seldom give attentive 
thought to the conception of responsibility unless we are con- 
cerned to determine whether a man is accountable, and may 
therefore be held to be guilty. 

The connection which is also so generally assumed to exist 
between guilt and responsibility, would thus in its turn ap- 
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pear to be an adventitious one, due to our carelessness of 
thought. Evidently then, if responsibility applies to all of our 
acts and there is no such thing as irresponsibility, all ques- 
tions as to the dependence of guilt upon responsibility at once 
appear to be purely academic. For whether a man is, or is not, 
guilty in regard to a special act, he nevertheless, under our view, 
is responsible in the one case as in the other, wherever his causal 
efficiency is involved. The supposed relation of responsibility 
to guilt appears therefore to be altogether irrelevant in regard to 
questions which arise in connection with the attribution of guilt. 

9. We may now return to the consideration of the difficulty 
above referred to in reference to the claim that responsibility 
applies to what we call our ‘automatic’ acts, and to those due 
to inheritance. 

A reader may perhaps express this in terms of some such 
question as this: ‘Do you really mean to maintain that a woman 
who kills her babe in the mania accompanying puerperal fever is 
responsible for her act?’ And to sucha question I must of course, 
in consistency, make an affirmative reply; but I would beg my 
questioner to note that if this affirmation seems repugnant to him 
it is only because of the very close connection in his mind between 
guilt and responsibility, which we have just seen to be one of 
accidental association only. For I would ask him to note that 
when he put this question he did not really mean to ask whether 
I should hold the woman to be responsible, but rather whether 
I should hold her to be guilty; and to that question I should 
of course give a negative reply. 

The point I would make is this: that as the poor woman’s 
nature at the time of the killing must have been what it was 
because it bore in it the marks of all the acts of her previous life; 
so her future character must be based in part, and in this case in 
very small part, upon her nature as displayed in her maniacal 
act. We acknowledge this, indeed, when we take precautions to 
prevent the woman from repeating her murderous act when next 
she bears a child. This relation of her maniacal act to her char- 
acter, as it existed immediately after the act in question, involves 
the relation of her authorship to her present nature; and this, 
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as we have contended, is of the essence of her responsibility, 
although it bears but a minor and indefinite relation to the 
question as to her possible guilt. 

10. But the most important direction in which this concep- 
tion of the meaning of responsibility clashes with our every day 
views is presented when we note that if there is no such thing as 
irresponsibility, then we must be responsible not only for those 
acts that are volitional, but also for those that are purely instinc- 
tive. One might say: ‘If you take such a position you are bound 
in consistency to hold that I am responsible, not only for my 
deliberate acts, but even for such activities as the winking of my 
eyelids; and this surely is a reductio ad absurdum of your thesis.’ 

This I am not prepared to acknowledge, although I agree that 
there is justification for forcing the issue. And I would suggest 
that we are more likely to discover the truth if we think at first 
of certain intermediate cases, instead of leaping from those that 
are distinctly characterized by volitional control to those where 
this control appears to be entirely lacking, as in the case of the 
winking eyelid. When we do so we find that, while the average 
man does not often apply responsibility to cases of instinctive 
activity that seem beyond control, he sometimes does. We 
think of the coward, who flees for his life when a grizzly pounces 
upon him and his companion, as responsible for the death of the 
man he deserts; although the coward would without doubt say 
that his act of running was purely instinctive and quite beyond 
his control. So again we apply responsibility to the low negro 
who commits rape; although, if he were intelligent enough, he 
would without doubt claim that he was overwhelmed by un- 
controllable instinctive passion. 

Cases of this nature show that we do in fact apply responsi- 
bility to certain instinctive acts determined by heredity; and an 
effective objection cannot be made to the view that responsibility 
must apply to all forms of activity, whether volitional or instinc- 
tive, unless some radical distinction can be made between such 
cases and the extreme case of the winking eyelids. But no such 
distinction can be found; and the point I would make is greatly 
strengthened by the fact that few if any of us hesitate to accept 
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responsibility for instinctive acts if the results are looked upon 
as praiseworthy. In fact it appears that men disclaim responsi- 
bility for their instinctive acts only in case they are ashamed of 
them; or where, as in the case of the winking eyelid, they are 
unaware of them. 

The main basis of the difficulty we have in accepting responsi- 
bility for our instingtive acts is found in the confusion between 
the conceptions of accountability and of responsibility spoken 
of above. You are not to be held accountable for the winking 
of your eyelids, and therefore you without justification say you 
are not responsible for this winking. 

But this difficulty is also partly due to our failure to realize 
that these instinctive acts have much to do with the nature of a 
man’s character. So far as they are common to all men, as they 
are in the case of the winking eyelid, they merely go to make 
part of a broad background against which appear the differentia- 
tions which make the characters of different men distinctive. 
But we are compelled to agree that they are essential elements 
in the determination of this character as soon as we note that 
they are held to contribute to its special nature, and are thought to 
involve the man’s responsibility, or whenever they are abnormally 
developed or undeveloped and thus appear important in making 
him a distinctive individual. The man whose instinctive sexual 
passions are abnormally developed is thereby given a special 
character which is thought to involve his responsibility. The 
man whose instinctive digestive activities do not function pro- 
perly gains a special type of character in extreme depression of 
spirits, and is generally thought of as responsible for the acts 
attendant upon this condition of morbid melancholy. 

The conception of responsibility is based upon the fact that each 
act of a man, of every kind, has its part in the making of his 
character as it exists after the act, and therefore goes to determine 
what his future acts will be. As it is his whole character that 
is involved with his responsibility, all of his instinctive acts,— 
even his eyelid activities,—must be taken into account, so far 
as they make his character distinctive as that of a special individual. 
But evidently although such instinctive activities as those of 
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the winking eyelid have something to say as to the nature of 
the character of any individual man, they as evidently are of 
indefinitely small importance in relation to his distinctive indi- 
viduality, and may therefore in practice be entirely overlooked 
in our judgment as to the application of responsibility; as indeed 
they usually are. 

11. But, after all, it may be asked, if we are beset by difficulties 
in determining the propriety of punishment, and the justifica- 
tion for the attribution of guilt, in connection with our assumption 
that there are varying grades of responsibility, and even cases 
where a man is totally irresponsible; do we gain anything by 
adopting the thesis you suggest? Will not all these difficulties 
remain with us in another form, even if we agree that there is no 
such thing as irresponsibility? 

That the problems which now confront us would remain can- 
not be doubted. On the other hand, it seems clear that we should 
be prepared to treat them in a more intelligent manner than is 
possible so long as we claim the right to evade their solution 
by falling back upon the elusive distinction between responsibility 
and irresponsibility, and the illusive assumption of irresponsi- 
bility. 

Problems in relation to the attribution of guilt would still 
present themselves, but they would cease to extend beyond the 
determination of fact. We should still have difficulties in de- 
ciding whether a man foresaw the evil results of his act, and 
carried it to fruition volitionally, and was therefore accountable 
for it, and hence guilty; but such difficulties would be more 
easily solved if we faced them, than if we confused them, as we 
now do, with questions as to his responsibility for his act. 

Problems in relation to punishment would still remain; but 
in regard to them all questions as to responsibility would be 
seen to be irrelevant, and their solution would be sought by 
methods which could be closely scrutinized, and subjected to 
rational treatment. For having become convinced that a man 
was accountable for a given evil act, and hence guilty, our judg- 
ment as to the propriety of his punishment would be determined 
by reference to clearly defined principles. We should not be 
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tempted, as we now are in our questionings as to responsibility, 
to overlook the fact that punishment can only be justified, and 
is fully justified, if it appears to be likely to lead to results of 
benefit to individual members of the community, or to the com- 
munity at large; of course including under these benefits such 
salutary effects as we may hope to produce in the criminal himself 
considered as a constituent member of the community. 

We should thus find ground for the discipline of the destruc- 
tive child who is innocent of evil intent; as well as for the punish- 
ment of those whom we hold to have been culpably negligent. 
For, in the one case as in the other, without any reference what- 
ever to the question of responsibility, we should aim to warn the 
individual against certain harmful activities the evil of which 
he would not otherwise realize. 

We should also avoid all those futile discussions which finally 
lead us to refrain from punishing a clearly proven murderer who 
is held to be irresponsible; for we should then be able to justify 
his punishment on the ground that it is necessary to the protec- 
tion of the community. 

On the other hand, if all questions of responsibility were treated 
as irrelevant in relation to the attribution of guilt and the ad- 
ministering of punishment, we should find warrant for leniency 
when we discover that the man who has been guilty of crime gives 
full evidence of complete reformation; and we should not be 
tempted to insist upon the punishment of a man for a serious 
crime which had not been discovered until long years after its 
commission, provided it appeared that during the interval he 
had led an exemplary life. 

12. Turning to the special problems which have appeared in 
the course of our discussion, we may note at the start that, if 
we adopt the view I am maintaining, we avoid the difficulty 
connected with the futile attempt to draw a line of distinction 
between responsibility and irresponsibility. Differences of opin- 
ion as to the responsibility of the child would thus disappear; 
for we should hold that the child is responsible from birth; and 
should explain to those who are repelled by such a view that this 
repulsion arises merely because they have become so completely 
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accustomed to think of guilt and punishment as necessarily 
correlated with responsibility. The disgraceful wrangles in our 
courts as to the sanity or insanity of the murderer would also 
cease; for if no man can ever be irresponsible, then we must 
agree that the murderer was responsible, whether we show him 
to have been what we, for our convenience, call sane or insane. 
The problem laid before the courts would then be one in connec- 
tion with which questions as to responsibility and irresponsibility, 
sanity and insanity, would evidently be quite irrelevant. The 
jury would be asked merely to determine questions of fact as to 
the commission of the crime and the intention of the criminal. 
These being settled, it would remain to determine whether the 
criminal is, or is not, a person of weak intelligence and self- 
control; and whether his act was due to an unusual temptation 
which is not likely to be repeated. It would then be a relatively 
simple matter to decide upon the best mode of procedure looking 
to the protection and advancement of the community, or to the 
reform of the criminal as a member of the community. 

13. In closing we may consider one of the difficulties met with 
in connection with the view that a necessary correlation exists 
between responsibility and punishment, which has led to the 
current notion that, if punishment is entirely remitted in the 
granting of full forgiveness, all burden, not only of guilt, but also 
of responsibility, is removed; a notion which is of course un- 
warranted under the view I am maintaining. For no remission 
of punishment can take from the fact that the man’s present 
character is what it is partly because of his sinful act of the past; 
and this means that his responsibility for that act remains, 
notwithstanding the forgiveness. This, however, is entirely lost 
sight of by the average reformer, and by the average criminal 
to whom forgiveness is granted; and in the feeling that all 
responsibility for his past sinful act is obliterated when he is 
forgiven we have one of the greatest difficulties connected with 
the regeneration of the criminal who tends to become a back- 
slider. For the entertainment of this notion leads the culprit 
to overlook the fact that there is imminent danger that the 
characteristics of his past self which led to his crime may again 
become dominant. 
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No one will question the fact that it is of the greatest value to 
the repentant man to feel that in the forgiveness which follows 
repentance the burden of sin is cast off; this value being due to 
the fact that in connection with it the repentant man is given 
courage to lead a new and better life. But if this is held to carry 
with it a removal of all responsibility for the past sinful act, it 
clearly tends to place the reformed man off his guard, and is 
often instrumental in producing a relapse into his old evil ways. 

But all the courage he gains in the struggle toward a better 
life is given in the recognition of forgiveness; and if it were im- 
pressed upon him that responsibility remains, notwithstanding 
that forgiveness has been granted, he would realize that he still 
holds in his nature the capacities which in the past led to the evil 
act, and would be more likely to remain constantly on his guard 
lest his old self might again gain the mastery. 

HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. 





PRAGMATISM AND TRUTH.' (IL.) 


OLLOWING the example of Socrates, who conceived his 

social function to be that of a midwife, I endeavored in 
my former lecture to perform this service for pragmatism. 
Pragmatism holds that the world as conceived by natural science 
is the expression of human needs. The pragmatism of Dewey 
and Moore, called instrumentalism, teaches that the conceptions 
of science are so many instruments for the acquisition of worldly 
goods. My criticism of the theory endeavored to show that our 
deepest needs, even in making a practical use of nature, are for 
intercourse with a fellow; that these needs are implied in the 
very fact of treating nature as a mechanism; and therefore that 
pragmatism in its ultimate significance stands for the interpreta- 
tion of nature from the standpoint of our human motives—in 
other words, for humanism. At the close of our argument, how- 
ever, we faced the problem of making a humanistic philosophy 
true. What if the facts refuse to respond to our needs? May 
we then simply dismiss any such rebellious item from the world 
of facts? That, I should hold, in common with most of the critics 
of pragmatism, is to create an arbitrary distinction between 
truth and fiction and to make truth a matter of caprice. On the 
other hand, how may we say that science is both a representation 
of an independent reality and a fulfilment of our needs—how 
without assuming a miraculous coincidence between the world 
and our needs? If truth is always being made, how can it be 
independently true? These are the questions to be considered 
in the present lecture. 

In the last lecture I pointed out that the founder of the 
humanistic philosophy was Kant. We shall therefore do well 
to ask how this same problem presented itself to Kant; and we 
shall see that in the most important points the problem has not 





1 The second of two lectures on pragmatism given before the Philosophical 
Union at the University of California on December 5 and 12, 1913. The first 
lecture was printed in the PurLosopuicaL Review for July, ror4. 
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changed from Kant to the present day. The fundamental ques- 
tion, let us remember, is this: How can I, the knowing person, 
know an object which is other than myself? Now, Kant’s 
humanism consisted in affirming that I can know nothing except 
in my own way; nothing can be real for me which does not satisfy 
my criterion of reality. How, then, shall we adjust the rights 
of the criterion with those of the reality itself? Kant answered 
this question by a reconstruction of the ancient Aristotelian 
distinction of form and matter. The distinction is in general a 
familiar one. Even our scientific friends are disposed to admit 
that, while experience contributes the material of facts, it is the 
scientist who builds them into the form of laws. But Kant’s 
view was not quite so simple as this. According to him the 
forming process was at work in the very reception of the facts. 
Positive science assumes that the facts are furnished ready- 
ordered in relations of space and time, and that the work of 
the scientist is confined to the determination of cause and effect. 
According to Kant the scientist is responsible for both processes. 
That is to say, Kant distinguishes two stages of form, the forms 
of perception, space and time, and the forms of understanding, 
or of scientific reason. The real world, the world of things in 
themselves, is in neither space nor time. It is we who give it a 
spatial or temporal character in the act of takingit. If, following 
James, we venture to speak of the ‘“ Kantian machine-shop,’’ we 
shall say that in the factory of science as conceived by Kant, 
the material supplied by nature is met at the very door by a 
machine which converts it into an order of facts in space and time. 
From the space-and-time department the facts, now empirically 
ordered, are passed to the understanding-room to be recon- 
structed into an order, let us say, of cause and effect; or, in other 
words, to be transformed from mere perception of fact into knowl- 
edge of an objective world. This is a very summary statement; 
but it may be sufficient to suggest how, in Kant’s view, the 
knower handles the known. 

But now we face the question, How is the knower so fortunate 
as to find a material that he can handle? With this question we 
are in the midst of Kant’s difficulties—difficulties which seem to 
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have made his thinking ever uneasy and in the solution of which 
he was never qv ite clear. As formulated by Kant, the problem 
of scientific knowledge is to explain how we can make predictions 
which are afterwards verified. In 1846, after many years of 
work on the part of himself and of others, Leverrier calculated 
that an unseen planet, afterwards named Neptune, must exist 
at a certain spot in the heavens, and the astronomers at Berlin, 
having been notified, directed their telescope to that spot and 
verified the calculation. How could Leverrier expect that his 
calculation would be verified? This is Kant’s question, to which 
in his complicated and repeated discussions of the problem he 
seems to offer two different answers. His first and clearest 
answer is that such a calculation is bound to be verified because 
the calculator had the conditions of verification all in hisown hands. 
For the ground of the prediction, we must remember, was the form 
—in other words, the assumption—of an universal law of cause 
and effect. If the observation failed to verify the prediction it 
could be put down as false, on the ground that such an observa- 
tion was opposed to the law of cause and effect; that no planet 
existed at the given point in the heavens was simply not a fact. 
Kant’s first answer, then, is this: the knower procures verifica- 
tion for his prediction, or hypothesis, by selecting from the mass 
of experience the items that would verify and treating only these 
as facts. In this answer verification is procured by selection. 
Now, while ‘selection’ may éxplain how our predictions are 
guarded against disproof, it fails to explain how we happen to 
get the facts that will positively verify. If I step into the 
hatter’s and ask for a certain size of hat, there is nothing strange 
in the fact that I find it. But it would be indeed strange if I 
could step into a photograph gallery and find a ready-made 
photograph of myself. Now, the facts required by science for 
purposes of verification are like photographs rather than like 
hats—highly particularized facts. Science is a finely articulated 
system, in which the facts, if they are to fit at all, must fit exactly. 
A planet discovered somewhere in the region of the point indi- 
cated would, strictly speaking, verify nothing; at best it could 
only suggest an error in calculation. How, then, does it happen 
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that even by selection science is able to find the fact that fits? 
At this point we are referred to Kant’s second answer. In the 
first answer his facts were hard and served only as a basis for 
selection; in the second they are soft and plastic. Now he tells 
us that the scientific understanding finds material suited to its 
purpose because the forms of perception—the forms that put 
the material into an order of space and time—have already 
moulded the facts for just this purpose.! In other words, the 
original material as it first reaches the mind is so indefinitely 
plastic as to be available for any categories whatsoever. I 
need not carry the point further. Standing before a block of 
marble Michael Angelo exclaimed, “ I see an angel in the marble.” 
Of course he might just as well have seen adevil. In like manner, 
according to Kant’s second answer—and James gives the same 
answer—the scientist sees a system in the world. But his system 
has just the same measure of truth as Michael Angelo’s angel. 

And so Kant leaves us the problem: if the facts of the world 
are hard, how does it happen that science is able to satisfy its 
needs? But if the facts of the world are soft, does not the 
scientist really create a world of science? 

I have put the question in this form to call your attention to 
the fact that the problem of the interpretation of science as con- 
ceived by Kant is still the problem that confronts us to-day. 
Some years ago M. Le Roy raised the question, Does the scientist 
create science? And Poincaré’s Science and Hypothesis, the 
most brilliant and original contribution in recent years to the 
theory of science, is an attempt to answer his question. No 
one who follows Poincaré’s argument and notes the difficulties 
into which he has fallen can fail to see that it is Kant’s 
problem again,.only at a more advanced stage. The main 
difference is that in the later discussion Kant’s form and 
matter are replaced by hypothesis and fact. A clearer psy- 
chology, a psychology enlightened by the conception of evo- 
lution, has shown that we do not approach our world with 

1 See Kant's reply to Eberhard’s criticism of the Critique of Pure Reason, quoted 
and translated by Caird in his Critical Philosophy of Kant, I, 357. Here Kant 


states that the Critique of Pure Reason asserted a pre-established harmony between 
sensibility and understanding. 
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a set of fixed a priori forms, but rather that the work of the 
scientist is a never-ending activity of forming and reforming 
hypotheses. It is now reasonably clear that an hypothesis of 
some sort is represented in every statement of fact. For the 
matter of that, some particular hypothesis of cause and effect 
is implied in any ordering of facts in time. Men of science some- 
times tell us that an order of cause and effect is given with the 
facts. But you have only to consult a day’s experience to see 
that only in the fewest of that day’s happenings do you perceive 
either cause or effect. Most of them pass without raising the 
question. Others are of the sort in which you hear your door-bell 
ring but see no one press the button. You may take the trouble 
to ascertain from your visitor that he really did press the button; 
but then you make use of an hypothesis to put his experience in 
the same order as your own. Often you experience the effect 
before you experience the cause. But in most cases the cause, 
or the effect, is simply inferred. When you do experience both 
it is because your mind is definitely prepared to expect a specific 
effect—as when you press the button at your neighbor’s door 
and listen for the sound of the bell. I could carry the analysis 
much further. But the last example will be sufficient to mark 
the point. For the main difference between scientific investiga- 
tion and the observations of ordinary life lies only in this: that 
the scientist makes a more deliberate search for his facts and 
makes his search with a more definitely formed hypothesis of 
what he is to expect. Yet at the same time he is suspicious of 
facts that are discovered as the result of expectation. How, 
then, are we to conceive the relation between the scientist and 
his facts—or better, between the scientist and his object? What 
is it that distinguishes truth from an illusion of expectation and 
yet responds to the expectation? This is our problem. 

I may begin, then, by announcing that, in the treatment of the 
problem, we shall put the natural scientist and his object in the 
background and study their relations in the light of what at first 
glance appears to be a totally different situation, namely, the 
personal relation in which one man deals with another. We 
shall see, I think, that the same logic rules the two situations. 
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But first I must say a word or two to justify this mode of pro- 
cedure. And first of all I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that the discussion of knowledge is beset throughout by the 
crudest sort of metaphor. Not that we can dispense with meta- 
phor. But it should seem that the philosopher, at least, might 
be able to handle his metaphors critically, and that he, of all 
persons, should not forget that his choice of metaphor indicates 
infallibly his attitude towards his object. The figures applied 
to knowledge seem to me to be almost without exception vulgar; 
and intellectually vulgar. Kant’s exposition of the relations of 
form and matter is a constant struggle to escape the consequences 
of supposing that the human mind is literally a mould into which 
experience is being poured. At the same time he is endeavoring 
to see how a mould can handle a solid and hard fact. More, 
but not much more, refined is the metaphor implied in holding 
that the relation of knowledge and fact is a relation of ‘one to one 
correspondence.’ Mr. Bertrand Russell reveals the figure when 
he tells us that this is the sort of correspondence which a cata- 
logue bears to the things catalogued. The scientist uses the 
same figure when he speaks of nature as ‘a great storehouse of 
facts’—in other words, as a huge library in which each book has 
its eternally determined place upon the shelves and of which 
knowledge is a card-catalogue, a ‘one to one correspondence.’ 
Such a correspondence may have various forms; the facts may 
be catalogued for various needs. But so long as the facts remain 
hard, eternal, and unalterable, it is always a matter of question 
whether a given need can be satisfied by even the most ingenious 
arrangement of the catalogue, and nothing short of a miracle 
when the needs are as fastidious as those of exact science. In the 
meantime we do maintain an even finer correspondence with our 
fellow-man; and yet it is only a caricature to call him either a 
storehouse of facts or a card-catalogue of ideas. 

This leads me to a second observation. Our post-Kantian 
psychology has dispensed with the Kantian moulds and discarded 
the Kantian machine-shop. It has even here and there suggested 
that science is an activity of persons. But on the side of the 
object it has preferred to stick to facts that seem distinctively 
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hard. When you ask the philosopher for a concrete illustration 
of the process of knowing, almost invariably he presents you with 
the case of knowing an inanimate object—preferably a table or a 
chair; something objective and ‘solid.’ At best he will com- 
promise in favor of a green tree. This sort of knowing he con- 
ceives to be typically ‘simple’; and from this sort of knowing he 
derives his ideas regarding knowledge in general. Now we have 
just noted that the apparent hardness of these natural facts is 
the source of all the difficulty. And in the meantime we are not 
limited in our knowing to the facts that are hard. For the truth 
is that a great part of our knowledge, and perhaps the most 
interesting part, is occupied with such relatively flexible and 
approachable facts as our fellow-men. Let us not forget that, 
whether or not we love our fellows, we do know them. And 
perhaps we know them much more intimately than we know the 
tables and chairs. At any rate, I think that this field of knowl- 
edge is sufficiently interesting, and sufficiently unexplored, to 
warrant the question whether a study of the process of knowing 
our fellows may not throw a new light upon our knowledge of 
nature. 

But this introduces a third observation. For as soon as we 
speak of knowing our fellows, we are confronted with the vast 
activities of the so-called ‘social’ sciences, anthropology, psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, all of which purport to deal with 
our fellows, and among which economics in particular would seem 
to rank, in mathematical exactness, with the science of physics. 
And at first glance this comparison seems to tell us that the 
knowing of our fellow-man makes no difference in the process of 
knowing and throws no new light upon the relation between 
the scientist and his object. For there is perhaps none of the 
sciences which claims to view its object with so sublime a detach- 
ment, so complete a divorce between theoretical truth and prac- 
tical desire, as the science of economics. Among those who deal 
with the problem of human life no one surpasses the economist 
in asserting that our conduct is regulated by laws which bid 
defiance to personal desire. In other words, in economics the 
object is as hard a fact as it is in physics. 
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This, however, would seem only to prove my point, namely, 
that knowledge of our fellows is a higher grade of knowledge. 
For the truth is that the economist is dealing specifically with 
those men whom, relatively speaking, he does not know; or, to 
state the point differently, he is describing the conduct of men in 
those relations in which they know one another least intimately. 
In gathering his facts about the world of commerce, the econ- 
omist prefers to assign a secondary réle to personal acquaintance 
and observation in favor of economic statistics. His economic 
laws describe the conduct, not of Peter or Paul—not of any real 
or particular person, but only of the average man,—who is always 
the distant man. For it would never occur to you to conduct a 
statistical inquiry or to consult a scientific law, to discover 
whether your wife liked her roast-beef rare or well-done. Nor, 
in a transaction with a friend concerning a horse or a motor-car, 
would you care much about the market-prices; the main question 
would be whether the bargain was mutually satisfactory. But 
the economist is not interested in a transaction purely personal, 
whether it be a ‘friendly transaction between gentlemen’ or 
primitive barter. It must never be forgotten that economics 
is both logically and historically the science of modern commerce; 
of commerce on a large scale, in which the ultimate producer and 
the ultimate consumer are widely separated. This fact of dis- 
tance is directly responsible both for the ‘scientific’ aspect of 
commercial transactions and for the impersonal character of 
economic science. The economist describes the distant man. 
And the economic man, whose actions are determined by eco- 
nomic laws, is hardly more of a person than the billiard-balls 
which move in accordance with the laws of mechanics. At 
best we can say that he holds a half-way position between a 
person and a thing. I need hardly state the implication. If 
our human fellows tend to become hard and impersonal facts in 
proportion as they are distantly known—in proportion as they 
are known, not as Peter or Paul, but simply as capital or labor, 
demand or supply—may we not suppose that the impersonal 
and very hard facts of the physical world are connected with 
their being still more distantly known? And then must we not 
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say that the true type or example of knowing is to be found where 
one person joins hands—or joins issues, as the case may be— 
with another and deals with him face to face? At any rate, I 
propose to examine this personal relationas atype, let usremember, 
of knowing in general. 

Among the motives implied in the personal relation, I hold 
that an indispensably important motive is that of satisfying 
yourself. In terms of pragmatism, this is the need or the self- 
interest of the knower. I am aware that the doctrine is un- 
fashionable; and that the conventional view is that which bids 
us sacrifice ourselves for the larger good of others. Virtue, which 
formerly stood for a willingness to be damned for the glory of 
God, still asks us to be damned for the glory of society. Yet, 
even from among the most insistent advocates of self-sacrifice, 
I could summon a cloud of witnesses. Even so ‘disinterested’ a 
moralist as Kant finds it necessary to affirm that no moral law 
can be binding upon me which does not satisfy myself. Every 
theory of moral obligation refers to some kind of self-interest, 
however unsubstantial. If God has nothing for me, then I can 
have no obligation towards him. If my fellow has nothing to 
say to me, then I can have nothing to say to him. If he cannot 
interest me, I cannot know him—there is no basis for a personal 
relation. 

But now, just because I am bound to satisfy myself, it is 
indispensably important that I should satisfy my fellow; cer- 
tainly the fellow from whom I expect a service. I cannot expect 
him to serve me unless I offer him an inducement. Again, I am 
aware that many persons will claim that this is quite unnecessary ; 
that I may compel him or deceive him into serving me while 
leaving his own interests out of consideration. But I think that 
this view fails to consider the conditions of getting the best that 
your fellow has to give. From the greater number of our fellows 
we cannot expect to get the best. To get their best we should have 
to know them well; and our powers of attention and of imagina- 
tion, our capacity for life itself is too limited for the task. And 
if we do not deliberately deceive or coerce them, we at least 
cheerfully profit by their misfortunes; when a merchant has 
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overestimated the market we are ready to buy below cost. But 
this is all in the direction of the distant economic world. In the 
world of personal relations it is still true that when I set out 
deliberately to cultivate one of my fellows and to procure for 
myself the best that he has to give, I can only enjoy his best by 
a careful consideration of his needs and by doing my best to 
satisfy him. 

This gives us the terms of our problem. In any statement of 
the situation there are two demands to satisfy, my own and 
those of my other. In the scientific situation there are two 
similar terms: the scientist’s demand for intelligibility, and his 
obligation to satisfy the object. Nothing will solve the problem 
which fails to fulfil both demands. Any mere compromise, 
however justified by the necessities of immediate action, will fall 
just so far short of truth. By what process, then, is the solution 
to be reached? Looking once more at the personal relation, we 
may see that the ordinary process of solution—and I shall call 
this the logical and moral process—is a process of bargaining or, 
if you please, of negotiation. And again I expect to encounter 
the objection that bargaining is the method of small minds whose 
object is to get the best of one another. But this, I should say, 
is the bargaining of the mean and stupid whose imagination is too 
torpid to demand an exchange of the best that they have to 
give. Or perhaps it refers to an economic situation in which the 
only question is a question of price. So far as this is the case there 
is really no opportunity for a bargain. Bargaining presupposes 
the possibility of receiving from your fellow an alternative propo- 
sition in which the demands are, not necessarily lower in amount, 
but different in kind; in which, for example, I refuse to give you 
my horse for your cow but may offer you a few sheep. This 
opens the way for further discussion. And when we look at the 
matter in this light we see that the conception of a bargain 
applies to all of our personal relations, from the most material 
to the most spiritual; and further that a truly satisfactory 
bargain, in which the demands of both sides are finally fulfilled, 
is both a triumph of intelligence and a work of art. But truth is 
precisely such a bargain. When, after a process of experimenta- 
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tion, you can say, ‘This is the positive fact; and this is, moreover, 
just the fact that my hypothesis demands’—then you have the 
perfection of truth. 

Suppose, then, that you have begun by making a demand upon 
your neighbor, and suppose that your demand has been flatly 
refused. At this stage you are confronted with what we may 
call the brute fact. You are in the case of the scientist whose 
hypothesis has been blankly contradicted. But in dealing with 
your human fellow—unless he be an economic fellow, a merchant 
whose price is fixed—you never accept an unwelcome fact as 
finally and absolutely ‘hard.’ For such a fact is wholly un- 
substantial and characterless apart from its motive or meaning. 
To refuse your son the price of a bicycle may have any of a 
dozen meanings, from a careful regard for your own pocket-book 
to a fear of his breaking his neck; and a properly alert lad would 
treat the refusal only as an invitation to ‘try it again.’ 

Hence, you try it again. But here I may remark that, except 
in the economic world, where prices are fixed, your first offer is 
not likely to encounter an absolutely flat refusal. It is more 
likely, for example, that an invitation to luncheon will be declined 
with the statement from your friend that his work will not permit 
him to accept an invitation for the middle of the day. Now, if 
you were not yourself a working man, the statement would excite 
a feeling of wonder; as if a man should tell you that he never 
thought of sleeping at night; or the sort of wonder with which 
astronomers first regarded the spots on the sun. As it is, the 
statement enables you to interpret the refusal; and at the same 
time his refusal ceases to be an inflexibly hard fact and becomes 
a suggestion of a counter-offer: perhaps he would be glad to 
come to an evening dinner. Or, if this is impossible, then, better 
still, perhaps he would join you for a Sunday in the country. 
I,need not carry the illustration further. In more important 
matters a personal negotiation may assume the dimensions of 
an extended scientific investigation, even with all the advantages 
afforded by ready communication. What I wish to note here is 
that the logic of the two processes is the same. The scientific 
method of trial and error is only another case of negotiation. 
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But in the personal relation the possibility of a new trial, after a 
first trial has resulted in error, depends wholly upon this: that 
you may interpret your failure, not as a hard fact, but as a new 
suggestion, because of the light afforded by your own motives. 
This important point I shall recall later. 

Perhaps you may object that all of this refers to practical 
life rather than to knowledge, to ethics rather than to logic. 
But one of the great advantages of this personal relation is that 
it so clearly illustrates the pragmatist’s doctrine of the identity 
of doing and knowing. The process of bargaining seems at 
first glance to be only a crossing of swords or a trial of strength; 
but a trial of strength between intelligent men is only another 
name for the process whereby they arrive at a sympathetic 
understanding and mutual independence. This trial of strength 
is the very life of the process even in theoretical knowing. It is 
no mere accident of literary fashion which puts Plato’s philosophy 
in the form of dialogue; nor does mere imitation account for 
the fact that others have vainly tried to follow him. The dia- 
logue is an attempt to present what may properly be called the 
living truth, or truth in the making; and the art of dialogue is 
just as fine an art as that of presenting a living form upon 
canvas. The getting of truth, in other words, is a process of 
conversation, of question and answer; or, if you please, of dialec- 
tics. Mere reading of a book will never give you the ideas of the 
author. You must have a question to ask and a position to 
defend if you are even to read him. But when you have put 
your question, then the reading becomes a process of conversa- 
tion. The first question brings out an answer and the answer a 
new question, and so it goes, back and forth, until at last you 
are able to say where you and your author stand with relation 
to one another—and the satisfactory determination of this point 
is truth. 

With this personal relation now before us, let us note how the 
logic of the relation fulfils the demands both of the pragmatic 
theory that truth is always being made and of the realistic theory 
that truth is independent. First, you must have noted that in 
the personal relation all is being made—not only the agreement 
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which constitutes the truth, but the terms between which the 
agreement is formed, the knower as well as the object of his 
knowledge. Only in the process of making your object clear 
do you bring to clearness the needs and demands for which you 
are ready to stand. In no other way can you arrive at this 
knowledge of yourself. Suppose that some one asks me, Are you 
a realist? HowdoI knowif I have never seen a realist? Let me 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Russell, Mr. George Moore, Mr. 
Perry, Mr. Montague, or perhaps of Mr. Santayana, and then 
I shall hope to tell you both whether I am a realist and what 
kind of a realist I am. 

Yet in any case I shall try to be an independent realist. For 
once more I may remind you that the final agreement which we 
call truth is no mere ‘adjustment,’ no mere compromise effected 
by rounding the corners of a square peg to make it fitter for a 
round hole and at the same time squaring somewhat the shape 
of the hole. So far as the agreement is a matter of compromise, 
thus far is it false. And this we must hold to the extent of ad- 
mitting that truth in its perfection is rarely or never attained. 
It may indeed be said, then, that in entering a negotiation I 
cannot yet say precisely what I want; that, for example, I cannot 
choose my gloves until I have tried them on. It is none the less 
true that the gloves that I choose are the gloves that J want, 
and even, if you please, the gloves that I set out to buy. The 
realism that I adopt is a realism defined after a process of objec- 
tive investigation. To me the whole question of realism may 
be more or less new. But it is not my realism unless it reveals 
itself as the philosophy which I have all the while been seeking. 
In a word, then, there is no truth unless each party to the trans- 
action remains true to himself. In a satisfactory agreement 
both the knower and the object must be independent beings. 

And since the independence is mutual, let us not forget to mark 
the independent object. In this personal relation truth is being 
made; but if I am not madeby the object of my knowledge, neither 
is the object of my knowledge made by me. To Walter Pater, 
Plato is a lover of beauty, to Mr. Russell he is an abstract realist, 
to Professor Paul Shorey a man of critical common sense, like 
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John Stuart Mill. Plato may (or may not) be any or all of these; 
and it is certain that Plato has given no finally consistent response 
to all ways of taking him. Nevertheless, amidst all the variety 
of response there is a certain unity of personality which is Plato’s, 
and which is not made by the way he is taken. Granting that 
every fact about a man is a function of the demands made upon 
him, it is still true that throughout the widest variety of replies 
he may be personally consistent. He may even realize the 
Kantian ideal of a consistency equal to that of the law of gravita- 
tion. So far as he shows any self-consistency whatever, he is an 
independent being. 

This brings us to the heart of the problem,—the problem of 
truth, which, as I have pointed out, is the problem of Kant, 
of the pragmatists, and of the contemporary logic of science. 
How can there be a relation of agreement between independent 
beings? How can truth satisfy human needs and yet have an 
independent value? How can the work of science be creative 
and yet a true account of the world? My answer is that the 
problem is insoluble if the world is presented to us in the form 
of absolute and hard facts; it is insoluble if we may not interpret 
the facts as expressions of motives resembling our own. 

I have pointed out that the process of bargaining, or negotia- 
tion, by which you come to terms with your fellow, is paralleled 
in scientific method by the process of trial and error. But the 
scientific method leaves one important point obscure, namely, 
when your first trial has resulted in error, or failure, how do you 
set about trying it again? Upon what ground do you expect 
better results from another hypothesis, and upon what will a 
correction of your hypothesis be based? So far as I can see, no 
answer can be given to this question if the fact that repulsed the 
first hypothesis was absolutely hard. In that case there is 
nothing more to be said, and any new hypothesis will be simply 
a leap in the dark. And yet, in the practice of scientific method 
new hypotheses are being constantly suggested which come ever 
nearer the truth. How can this be? In the personal relation 
the point is quite clear. When your first offer is declined you 
follow it with a second and better offer which is suggested by 
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your neighbor’s reply; but the reply suggests nothing whatever 
except as it may be interpreted through a sympathetic exercise 
of your own imagination; except, in other words, as you can put 
yourself in his place. Or again, except as his behavior may be 
assumed to be, not a set of hard facts, but the expression of 
motives akin to your own. This is the assumption that succeeds 
in the knowing of persons. Must we not suppose that, in more 
obscure fashion, it is the same assumption that succeeds in the 
field of natural science? If we may not interpret facts by motives 
then what ground have we for refusing to accept any negative 
result as final? 

If we put the question to an empirical scientist, he will doubt- 
less tell us that his method of getting around a fact is to seek for | 
its cause; and that the cause is discovered by recalling the cir- 
cumstances by which the fact was attended in past experience. 
These circumstances supply the suggestion for a new hypothesis. 
But any attempt to put the method into practice will show that 
this is more easily said than done. Let us apply it to the personal 
relation. Suppose that A has declined my invitation to luncheon 
and that he has done so once or twice before. What in each 
case were the attendant circumstances? The moment you ask 
the question you discover that the attendant circumstances 
were nothing less than the whole sum of activities in the universe 
at those moments; and further, that, even within your own 
experience of the universe at those moments, the sum of attendant 
circumstances was inconceivably vast. It may be, for example, 
that when A now declines your invitation he is resting the 
weight of his body mainly upon his right foot. Is it worth while 
to ask whether this circumstance was common to all his refusals 
and would therefore explain them? The mere question is suffi- 
cient to show that an eternity of statistical investigation un- 
illumined by any suggestion of motive will hardly give you the 
truth. The empiricist himself will admit that investigation must 
be guided by a suggestion of probable cause or effect. But what 
is a probable cause? From an impersonal standpoint one cause 
is as probable as another. Viewing the universe as a plurality 
of facts, it is neither probable nor improbable that the sun will 
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rise tomorrow. An assertion of probability means that you are 
interpreting nature in the light of your own point of view, as a 
coherently motived activity. A probable cause will then be a 
cause that renders a given effect humanly intelligible. 

The time is too short for any really adequate discussion of 
the problem. I shall therefore devote the few minutes remaining 
at my disposal to what seems to me to be the central question, 
namely, whether in the logic of science there is any justification 
for the absolute and hard fact. Remember that I do not deny 
the existence of facts. A fact, however, as I understand it, is a 
term of agreement between a knower and his object, an element of 
achieved truth. Such a fact is a function of the object’s being 
known; it cannot be said to exist before the object is known, just 
as a question cannot be said to be answered until it has been 
asked. The facts that I wish to question are those implied in the 
conception that nature is ‘a storehouse of facts’—facts which are 
supposed not only to exist before they are known but to remain 
unaltered by the process of knowing. 

Suppose we ask why the man of science thinks it necessary to 
hold that the facts of nature are all ‘there,’ eternally formed and 
waiting only to be discovered. The answer is obvious. Science 
must stand for truth rather than fiction; hence the world that is 
known must be a world of independent beings. But your fellow- 
man is an independent being; he is independent because, and so 
far as, his responses to the various demands made upon him are 
marked by a personal self-consistency. Does scientific truth 
require any other sort of independence than the independence 
that you have of me? Yet your fellow-man is in no sense a 
storehouse of facts. He is not a card-catalogue of ready answers 
to all possible questions. If that were the case, we should have 
to wonder how it happens that he is ready for so many questions 
—just as we do wonder when we find a man whose mind seems to 
be made up in advance on all possible points. Our wonder 
shows that we do not expect him to have his answers ready made. 
In the case of your fellow, then, the facts are all created; co- 
operatively created; created by him in his reply, created by 
you in your formulation of the question. In a word, they are 
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not facts, but responses. Now, in just the same sense are the 
facts of science responses; they are created by nature in reply to 
your hypothesis; and nature, like your fellow, is an independent 
being, or, better perhaps, a society of independent beings. 

Upon what ground may it be affirmed that in nature the facts 
are merely discovered? The man of fact will doubtless tell you 
that whenever he approaches nature in a given way he gets 
always the same result—the same fact. By this he means that 
to obtain the same facts from repeated experiments proves that 
the facts are always there. But of course it proves nothing of 
the kind. Apply the test to your fellow: on Wednesday he is 
a realist; on Thursday he replies, ‘Yes, I am still a realist’; yet 
it does not follow from this that he has dreamed of realism all of 
Wednesday night. And as a matter of fact neither nature nor 
your fellow gives the same answer to your question on Thursday 
that he has given on Wednesday. Nature is not as dull a com- 
panion as some scientists would have us believe. The truth of 
the matter is rather that nature never repeats herself. No storm 
is the precise duplicate of any previous storm, no animal the 
duplicate of any other animal, no rock the duplicate of another 
rock. Search the world carefully. You will find, I think, that 
man the machinist is the only duplicating agent; and in matters 
of scientific fact, man the laboratory scientist. For in the strict, 
yet still not the strictest sense, facts repeat themselves only under 
the careful manipulation of the scientific laboratory, only in 
response to a carefully formulated ‘hypothetical question.’ In 
the laboratory alone is the conservation of energy an eternal and 
unchanging law. Yet many of your fellows are equally unchang- 
ing if you take them in the same way. All that you can assert 
in either case is that you get the same response in reply to the 
same question. 

Perhaps, however, your man of science will take his stand 
upon the accumulation of corroborative evidence in favor of 
some broadly comprehensive scientific theory, such as the theory 
of evolution. Perhaps he will claim that the elaborateness and 
the nicety of the corroboration prove that the order of evolution 
in nature is an eternal order, irrespective of any hypothesis 
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suggested by man; and therefore that the facts of evolution are 
absolute and hard facts; in other words, that the order of nature 
is and can be nothing else. To this I should reply that the evi- 
dence certainly proves that nature is a process of evolution, in 
the sense that every one who approaches her with an evolu- 
tionary hypothesis will receive an affirmative reply. And in 
this sense nature is eternally a process of evolution, as she is 
also eternally many other things. The experiment by which 
Newton proved that the light of the sun is a combination of the 
many prismatic colors (so far as this may be said to be the point 
proved) would have been just as successful if it had been per- 
formed by Aristotle. But no amount of articulate coherence in 
the answer that nature makes to the evolutionist will prove that 
this is the only answer that nature has to give. It will not prove 
this any more than the rounded completeness of the Eroica 
symphony will prove that this is the only symphony that Bee- 
thoven could write. Nature might still reply with equal definite- 
ness to some other hypothesis, not less comprehensive than the 
hypothesis of evolution, the meaning of which is beyond our 
power to grasp; and her various replies need be none the less 
consistent. Kant makes this point clear enough when he tells 
us that the system of nature according to which she is an order 
of space, time, and causal dependence is only one of the many 
ways in which nature might be taken; and the logic of the 
situation admits of nothing else. To claim that our human 
science is the only way is to commit the crass anthropomorphism 
of supposing that the powers of nature are limited to those of 
our human imagination. I have already referred to the various 
interpretations, all possibly true, that are made of Plato. It 
seems to me that a natural scientist might well allow to nature 
both a richer variety of attitudes and a finer consistency than 
we may expect of even the greatest human being. 

In conclusion, I will state once more the substance of the argu- 
ment. At the close of the last lecture I said that the pragmatists 
had steadily avoided coming to terms with the question of the 
independence of truth, or reality. Both they and their critics 
seem to have halted in the presence of the following disjunction: 
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either truth is determined solely by our needs—and then how shall 
we distinguish truth from fiction? or truth is wholly independent 
of our needs—and then how can it be true for us? As against 
this I made the claim that truth must be both the satisfaction of 
our needs and at the same time independent of our needs; and 
the present lecture was to show how this can be. The answer 
that I have now given amounts to this: If the facts of science 
are in themselves absolute and hard, then any agreement what 
ever between the objects of science and the mind of the scientist 
is nothing short of miraculous. But if the facts of science are 
simply the expression of underlying motives, if they are simply 
responses, like the facts that we get from our fellows, then, while 
the objects of science remain independent, we may come to 
agreement with them, just as we come to agreement with our 
fellows. And then I have endeavored to show that the facts of 


science are nothing but responses. 
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BERGSON’S CONCEPTION OF DURATION. 


HE fundamental problem of philosophy is, How is the 
nature of real being to be defined? To this question 
Bergson has offered a somewhat novel answer. This answer we 
are to investigate in the present paper. We shall first attempt 
to understand what, in general, the answer is; and then we shall 
proceed to an evaluation of the answer in the light of the facts 
on which it is based. 

The opening sentence of Creative Evolution runs as follows: 
“The existence of which we are most assured and which we know 
best is unquestionably our own, for of every other object we have 
notions which may be considered external and superficial, where- 
as, of ourselves, our perception is internal and profound.” 
Hence in answer to the question, What do we mean by real exis- 
tence? our point of departure must be an analysis of conscious 
experience. Consciousness is a privileged case where we may 
discover the precise meaning of the word ‘exist.’ 

One of the first characteristics that strikes us when we turn 
our attention to conscious existence is its mutability, its fluidity. 
It is constantly changing. State follows state with amazing 
rapidity; indeed, the various states themselves are nothing but 
processes which flow on with a never-ceasing rhythm. In con- 
sciousness I find nothing static. I discover “‘that I pass from 
state to state. I am warm or cold, I am merry or sad, I work or 
I do nothing, I look at what is around me or I think of something 
else. Sensations, feelings, volitions, ideas,—such are the changes 
into which my existence is divided and which color it in turns. 
I change, then, without ceasing.’’! 

Now change presupposes time. It is, in fact, nothing but a 
temporal process. However change may be defined, it certainly 
cannot be defined unless time is taken into account. Apart from 
reference to time the attempt to define change involves a flagrant 


1 Creative Evolution, p. 1. 
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contradiction. So to be conscious, at least in the sense in which 
the finite individual is conscious, is just to be in time. Hence 
it follows that existence so far as conscious experience is concerned 
is essentially temporal in its nature; conscious existence means 
perduring from moment to moment within the stream of time. 
But what is time, and how does consciousness exist in the tem- 
poral stream? This is the question which we must now face and 
answer before we can gain much light on the problem before us. 

Perhaps it is not necessary for us here to enter into any 
detailed consideration of the manner in which Bergson approaches 
his conception of duration. A mere statement of the conclusion 
which he reaches will suffice for our present purpose. And that 
conclusion is that, so far as consciousness is concerned, to exist 
means to endure, and to endure is to be a “qualitative multi- 
plicity, with no likeness to number; an organic evolution which 
is yet not an increasing quantity; a pure heterogeneity within 
which there are no distinct qualities." Duration is the stuff 
out of which conscious existence is made; for a conscious being, 
to exist is to change and to change is to endure. 

Since duration is such a basic category in the Bergsonian meta- 
physics, it is necessary for us to examine very carefully into its 
nature if we would evaluate the system. With this conception 
stands or falls much of what Bergson has written on philosophical 
problems. The remaining part of this paper will be devoted to 
a critical examination of the conception. In the first place 
we shall look more carefully at the characteristics of duration 
upon which Bergson lays particular emphasis; and then we shall 
attempt to estimate the accuracy of the definition which he 
offers us. 

The fundamental characteristic of duration, suggested in the 
above quotation from Time and Free Will, is its ‘pure hetero- 
geneity.’ This characteristic Bergson emphasizes in various 
passages which the reader will experience no difficulty in locating. 
And from this pure heterogeneity follow certain other features, 
two of which would seem to be of crucial importance. 

First of these is the fact that duration can be predicated 


1 Time and Free Will, p. 226. 
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only of a process which emerges continuously in the absolutely 
new. This consequence Bergson himself not only recognizes 
but insists upon. ‘‘The more we study the nature of time,” we 
are told, ‘‘the more we shall comprehend that duration means 
invention, the creation of forms, the continual elaboration of the 
absolutely new.’' In another passage he tells us that, if we 
plunge back into our deeper spiritual life, we find ourselves in a 
“‘duration in which the past, always moving on, is swelling un- 
ceasingly with a present that is absolutely new.’ The same 
point is emphasized in many other passages both in Creative 
Evolution and in Time and Free Will, but it seems hardly necessary 
to quote them here. It is obvious that such a position is logically 
forced upon one who maintains that duration is pure hetero- 
geneity: a purely heterogeneous process must perforce issue in 
the absolutely new. 

The second consequence from the heterogeneity of duration 
is that the change which takes place in it is essentially unfore- 
seeable. Before such change omniscience itself would stand 
helpless: what is to be the result of it could not possibly be 
known. This, once more, our author emphasizes. ‘Our per- 
sonality,” he says, ‘“‘shoots, grows and ripens without ceasing. 
Each of its moments is something new added to what was before. 
We may go further: it is not only something new, but something 
unforseeable. Doubtless, my present state is explained by what is 
in me and by what was acting on mea moment ago. In analyzing 
it I should find no other elements. But even a superhuman intelli- 
gence would not have been able to foresee the simple indivisible 
form which gives to these purely abstract elements their concrete 
organization. For to foresee consists of projecting into the future 
what has been perceived in the past, or of imagining for a later 
time a new grouping, in a new order, of elements already per- 
ceived. But that which has never been perceived, and which is 
at the same time simple, is necessarily unforeseeable. Now such 
is the case with each of our states, regarded as a moment in a 
history that is gradually unfolding: it is simple, and it cannot 


1 Creative Evolution, p. 11. 
2 Ibid., pp. 199-200. 
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have been already perceived, since it concentrates in its indivisi- 
bility all that has been perceived and what the present is adding 
to it besides. It is an original element of a no less original 
history.””! 

Duration, then, is heterogeneous. To endure means to pass 
on to the absolutely new and to do this in a manner that is, by 
its very nature, unforeseeable. ‘“‘That each instant is a fresh 
endowment, that the new is ever up-springing, that the form just 
come into existence . . . could never have been foreseen . . . 
all this we can feel within ourselves. . . .” Such, in sum, is 
Bergson’s view of duration as his analysis of consciousness dis- 
closes its nature. 

This conception of duration, Bergson feels, is strengthened 
by other considerations. If time is to be thought of as real, 
he argues, the new must be ever up-springing and the forms that 
arise must be essentially unforeseeable; otherwise, time is only 
a repetition and not in any sense a reality. His own words on 
this point must be quoted: ‘The more I consider this point, the 
more it seems to me that, if the future is bound to succeed the 
present instead of being given alongside of it, it is because the 
future is not altogether determined at the present moment, and 
that if the time taken up by this succession is something other 
than a number, if it has for the consciousness that is installed 
in it absolute value and reality, it is because there is unceasingly 
being created in it . . . something unforeseeable and new.’ 
So Bergson thinks that the conception of duration on which he 
is insisting here is basic to the reality of time itself. Either a 
heterogeneous duration or unreal time is the disjunction; but if 
time is unreal the fundamental characteristic of consciousness is 
a delusion. 

Despite the careful and detailed analysis of conscious experi- 
ence upon which Bergson rests his conception of duration, an 
analysis that is very illuminating and suggestive, it seems to me 
that the conception as above defined is inadequate and fails to 
take into consideration some of the obvious features of conscious- 

1 Op. cit., p. 6. 
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ness. My objections to the conception are chiefly two. The 
first, an a priori objection which by some, particularly by those 
of the Bergsonian temperament, will be thought to be no real 
objection, is that the conception is by its very definition ir- 
rational. Those who remain untouched by this criticism may 
find the second objection better worth their consideration. And 
that objection is that the conception of duration as Bergson 
presents it is based upon a one-sided analysis of conscious 
experience. Let us notice each of these objections in turn. 

Beginning with the a priori objection, I dare venture to assert 
that it is not very difficult to indicate the source of the irration- 
ality of duration as above defined. A process of pure hetero- 
geneity, in which the absolutely and wholly new is constantly 
arising and to which it is as constantly being added, is a process 
with which the intellect, by its very nature, is totally unable to 
deal. It is a monstrosity before which reason stands helpless 
and dazed. For the fundamental postulate of reason, I suppose, 
is that if there be evolution there must be some degree of homo- 
geneity in it; that, if there be a process of change which is intel- 
ligible, there must of necessity run through the process an element 
of identity. Change which lacks this continuity, as must be 
the case if change takes place in pure duration, is a process which 
simply cannot be conceived by the intellect; it is utterly ir- 
rational. If it is understood at all it must be ‘divined’; certain 
it is that it cannot be comprehended.' 

On the basis of the assumption of such a heterogeneous and 
irrational evolution of the self, psychology and ethics take on the 
character of the miraculous. The past history of these sciences 
must be deemed a fortunate accident, and their future is full of 
unforeseen and unforeseeable pitfalls. If the evolution of self- 
consciousness is such that it is constantly issuing in the totally 
new, in that which is in no real sense anticipated before it be- 
comes an actuality, then there is no guarantee in what direction 
the process may go; it may shoot off at any angle, run up against 
any sort of an obstacle, and link with the past a thoroughly 


1Cf. Creighton, ‘‘The Notion of the Implicit in Logic,” THz PHILOSOPHICAL 
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discordant present. For the whole development is haphazard 
and irresponsible. How could psychology possibly deal with 
such an erratic process? Much more, how could ethics deal with 
it? Indeed, how could one individual meet another in the com- 
monplace affairs of everyday experience? Conscious experience 
existing in pure duration would be of such a nature that no sort 
of sense, common or scientific, could hope to deal with it. 

Of course, the Bergsonian retort to such an objection as we 
have dared to suggest here is obvious. In the first place, it 
would be pointed out that a connection between the past and 
present in duration is not only admitted but emphasized: we 
should undoubtedly be reminded that duration is defined as an 
‘organic whole,’ that the past abides in the present ‘actual and 
acting." And, in the second place, amazement would be 
expressed that one should be so bold as to raise the objection 
that duration is unintelligible, when the main purpose of the 
author’s latest work is to show just that it is, and why it is, 
unintelligible. The reply, then, would be that our objection 
reduces, on the one hand, to a misinterpretation of the author's 
meaning, and, on the other, to a complaint that the author has 
done the very thing which above all else he desired to do. 

Our rejoinder to the first part of this reply will be given below 
when we come to an investigation of the facts on which Bergson 
has based his conception of duration. So, for the present, we 
may pass it by. As regards the second part of the reply, of 
course, it must be admitted that Bergson does insist that duration 
is an essentially unintelligible notion, and it must also be admitted 
that its unintelligibility is for him one of its chief attractions. 
Despite this, however, I cannot but feel that the objection has 
real significance. The proof of the essential unintelligibility 
of a theory seems to me to establish a very strong presumption 
against its ontological value. There are doubtless many real 
phases of the duration of consciousness that are as yet unknown. 
But it is one thing to say that these are unknown, and it is alto- 
gether another thing to say that they are unknowable; between 
the two statements lies the whole diameter of rationality. It is 


1 Creative Evolution, p. 15. Other passages to the same effect are numerous. 
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difficult to see how, being constituted as we are, we can rest 
satisfied with the unintelligible: historically we have not been 
able to do so, and theoretically it would seem we cannot do so. 
The unintelligible must remain in a state of unstable equilibrium, 
and the theory that supports it must ever rest under the suspicion 
that somewhere it is seriously in error. 

In this connection it is interesting and perhaps instructive to 
notice that Bergson presents various arguments for his concep- 
tion of duration. It is such a theory, he contends, as will explain 
the facts of conscious existence. Duration is heterogeneous, 
we are informed, because each conscious state is an original 
element in a no less original history; hence follows its un- 
intelligibility. But, on second thought, it seems rather odd 
that one must perforce present arguments in favor of a concep- 
tion which is by definition unintelligible. One instinctively 
(should we say ‘intuitively’?) feels that something is radically 
wrong with such procedure. And it is bootless to contend that 
‘intuition’ gives us inside information concerning the nature of 
duration and that the intellect only sets forth in words for 
purposes of social intercourse the information thus mysteriously 
revealed. For it would seem that ‘intuition’ apart from the 
intellect could at most give us information concerning the mere 
brute fact of duration: only intelligence could discern the fact 
that the past in its entirety abides in the present, that the present 
is absolutely new, that, in short, duration possesses such and 
such characteristics. Duration must be handled by the intellect 
if it is to be thought of as anything more than a mere unutterable 
experience such as is a feeling of pleasure or of discomfort. But 
how can the intellect be expected to manipulate an unintelligible 
notion? There is a difficulty here that concerns something of 
basic importance. This something, of course, is the problem of 
the nature of intelligence itself, a problem which would lie beyond 
the limits of the present paper. Suffice it to say that the pic- 
turesque position in which Bergson here finds himself indicates 
that his solution of the problem is at least questionable.' 


1 Further discussion of this problem I hope to undertake at another time. 
I wish to take this opportunity, however, to record my belief that there is a whole- 
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We turn now to the second difficulty which we have noted in 
connection with this conception of duration, namely, that it is 
based upon an incomplete analysis of conscious experience. 
And here we are face to face with the fundamental weakness of 
the whole matter. 

It will aid us in our discussion to summarize briefly Bergson’s 
analysis of consciousness. And this can best be done in his 
own words. “In reality, the past is preserved by itself, auto- 
matically. In its entirety, probably, it follows us at every in- 
stant; all that we have felt, thought and willed from our earliest 
infancy is there, leaning over the present which is about to join 
it, pressing against the portals of consciousness that would fain 
leave it outside . . . even though we have no distinct idea of it, 
we feel vaguely that our past remains present to us. What are 
we, in fact, what is our character, if not the condensation of the 
history that we have lived from our birth—nay, even before our 
birth, since we bring with us pre-natal dispositions? Doubtless 
we think with only a small part of our past, but it is with our 
entire past, including the original bent of our soul, that we desire, 
will and act. Our past, then, as a whole, is made manifest to us 


some truth implied in Bergson's contention that duration is essentially unintelligible. 
And that implied truth is that conscious experience cannot be adequately explained 
in terms of mechanical categories. If duration were intelligible in this sense, 
then free will, which Bergson is so anxious to save from the clutches of mechanism, 
would undoubtedly be out of the question and absolute determinism would hold 
undisputed sway in the field of moral phenomena. 

But to deny that consciousness can be adequately accounted for by means of 
mechanical categories, to insist that one cannot predict conduct as the astronomer 
would predict an eclipse, is not by any means equivalent to the assertion that 
conduct is unintelligible. It is not inconceivable that intelligence may make use 
of categories other than the mechanical; in plain fact, it is obvious that intelligence 
does just this in the biological sciences. (See Haldane, Mechanism, Life and 
Personality, Lecture III, for an interesting and illuminating discussion of this 
point from the physiological standpoint.) Why, then, may it not employ non- 
mechanical categories in connection with the problems of conscious experience, 
and why may not consciousness be thoroughly intelligible in terms of such cate- 
gories? If the physicist takes matter and energy as fundamental conceptions for 
his science, that is no reason why these are basic to ethics also; but it is also no 
reason why ethical phenomena are by their nature beyond the province of intelli- 
gence. We must insist upon the intelligibility of duration, else we are compelled 
to argue for an essentially irrational conception—which would seem to be an 
approach to absurdity; but we must aiso make use of those principles of explanation 
which the facts to be explained force upon us. 
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in its impulse; it is felt in the form of tendency, although a small 
part of it only is known in the form of idea.’’"' Thus conscious 
experience is explained exclusively in terms of the past which is 
somehow automatically prolonged into the present; and the past 
which is thus prolonged into the present is simply the cumulative 
sum of all preceding presents in the history of the individual 
experience. We have, thus, a never-ceasing conjunction of the 
past with the present; but the past is just the old, and the 
present is just the new in experience. Hence the heterogeneity 
and unforseeability of duration. 

Now I submit that this analysis of conscious experience does 
not take into account all of the facts. It lays the emphasis 
exclusively on the past: all of the work of conserving experience 
falls on the dynamic memory.? Not a word is said concerning 
the function of what we may term the dynamic imagination. 
But the imagination is, I am prone to think, as essential to con- 
sciousness as is memory. Consciousness has a forward-reaching 
as well as a backward-reaching aspect; and no analysis which 
leaves the former out of consideration can, it would seem, be 
called complete. Let us follow this point. 

Viewing the problem from the psychological standpoint, we 
must say that the conscious present is experienced in the act of 
attention, and that the process of conscious experience consists 
in the series of such acts of attention. Therefore the psycho- 
logical problem of consciousness, so far as its persistence in time 
is concerned, reduces to the problem of the attentive conscious- 
ness. Under what conditions does the attentive consciousness 
take place? is, thus, equivalent to the question, How is the con- 
scious present linked with the conscious past? 

In the third chapter of his very instructive book, Attention, 
Professor Pillsbury has developed at considerable length the 
conditions of the attentive consciousness. It is not necessary 
here to summarize the details of his discussion of the problem, 
but it is to the point to notice that among these conditions he 
finds it necessary to enumerate purposes, both particular and 


1 Op. cit., p. 5. 
2 See Matter and Memory, pp. 89 ff. 
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general, both immediate and remote. These, he contends, as it 
seems to me with indisputable accuracy, are essential conditions 
of an act of attention. Every act of attention is the expression 
of a purpose, either immediate or remote, either in the form of a 
clearly conceived end or in the form of a sub-conscious tendency ; 
and apart from purpose, in this sense, the attentive act can 
neither be understood nor explained.' 

Illustration of this point seems hardly necessary, since the 
matter is so obvious once it is presented. Any ordinary case of 
perception is an illustration. By this time it is a fairly old story 
with the psychologist that perception itself is active, that a man’s 
interests and purposes are largely instrumental in determining 
even what he shall observe in the world around him. And the 
more advanced consciousness is the more marked does this 
control of purposes become. We recall the famous case of Sedg- 
wick and Darwin, who, while spending many hours in Cwm Idwal 
where there were glacial phenomena so conspicuous that “a 
house burnt down by fire did not tell its story more plainly than 
did this valley,”’ failed utterly to observe these phenomena, and 
all because they happened to be interested in a problem which 
was foreign to the nature of the evidence there disclosed. And 
what is true of perception is true of every other form of conscious 
experience where attention is involved, that is to say, is true of 
every really efficient consciousness. 

Purposes, then, are actually involved in the attentive con- 
sciousness; they are determining conditions of it. But purposes 
are not merely past, they are also partly future; not in the sense 
that they exist in the future, of course, but in the sense that they 
anticipate the future, and, through this anticipatory quality, 
control the passing ‘presents’ of conscious experience. And 
this is true whether purposes exist as clearly conceived ends or as 
tendencies of which we are in no sense clearly conscious. Nor 
should the objection be raised that this is impossible. If there 
is no difficulty in accepting the statement of the physiologist 
to the effect that a nerve-cell by acting now can control future 
action in which it is concerned, that its present activity does at 
the moment produce a future effect, there should be no difficulty 


1 In this connection see Haldane, op. cit., pp. 108 ff. 
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in accepting the psychologists’ statement that states of conscious- 
ness corresponding to these neurological processes can do the 
same. It isnotimpossible. The fact is that states of conscious- 
ness do thus influence states that are not yet, but are still to be; 
an unbiased examination of conscious experience forces this fact 
upon us. 

So, from the point of view of psychological analysis, we are 
compelled to say that conscious existence in time cannot be 
explained solely in terms of organic memory; the past and the 
present are not the only dimensions of the temporal consciousness. 
Every act of attention involves purposes, and purposes are neither 
exclusively past nor exclusively present, nor yet partly past and 
partly present. In some sense, every present of consciousness is 
both past and future; past in so far as it is an expression of 
dynamic memory, and future in so far as it incorporates in itself 
the propulsion of anticipatory purposes and aims. 

There are other and weighty considerations that point to the 
existence of this forward-reaching aspect of consciousness. The 
process of cognition itself is inexplicable apart from it. ‘The 
ends of the logical process, the demand for meaning, which is the 
essential nature of the logical mind, is functionally operative at 
every stage of development, so that each prior stage of experi- 
ence, as representative of those ends, is connected through 
identity with the later.’"' And unless this identity between the 
earlier and later stages of experience be taken account of, the 
development of a continuous cognitive experience becomes an 
inexplicable mystery. A satisfactory theory of knowledge must 
be written in teleological terms. 

Once more, the ethical consciousness points in the same direc- 
tion. The fundamental characteristic of moral experience, the 
very spring of morality itself, namely, the feeling of moral obliga- 
tion, is in the last analysis nothing but the discrepancy between 
the self that now is and the self that ought to be. And it is 
impossible to explain a moral character without consideration 
of purposes that are present in moments of moral decision. It 
may be, and doubtless frequently is the case that such purposes 


1 Creighton, op. cit., p. 61. If the reader is inclined to forget that a state of 
consciousness is more than a mere psychic event, I would refer him to this dis- 
cussion of the nature of the ‘implicit.’ 
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are not conscious in the sense that they are explicitly recognized 
by the agent in the moments of moral conflict and indecision; 
they often are, as Bergson rightly insists, hidden in the depths of 
the self, which on occasion, heats and blazes up with compelling 
power. But the all-important fact that they are present in experi- 
ence, even though submerged below the surface of the stream, 
and that they are potent in determining the nature of the con- 
duct that flows from them—this fact must be borne in mind by 
us when we come to theorize concerning the modus operandi of 
conduct. Otherwise, we are either confined to the limits of 
strict determinism or left to the tender mercies of a purely 
negative theory. 

Furthermore, the very experience of duration, as duration and 
not a mere series of successive instants, is inexplicable if the 
aspect of consciousness on which we are here insisting is left out 
of account. The proof of this which Kant has given in the 
famous Transcendental Deduction of the Categories, and which 
has been repeated with variations by many thinkers since his 
day, has, so far as I am aware, not been shown to be false. How 
time could possibly be continuous, a qualitative succession in 
which each new moment of experience springs out of the past 
without a break, it is impossible to say unless somehow the past 
reaches out into the future and anticipates what it is to bring 
by way of addition to the present that now is. As Green has 
said, and has well said, ‘‘We must be on our guard against lapsing 
into the notion that a process ad infinitum, a process not relative 
to an end, can be a process of development at all.”"" We might 
add that such a process could not be a continuous process at all; 
from the standpoint of the individual living through such a pro- 
cess it could be only a succession of disconnected instants, and 
not a succession possessing real continuity experienced as such. 
That we may have a continuous experience in time the past and 
the present must be organic to each other; and this is possible 
only provided the principle which makes them organic involves 
to some degree at least the future. 

If, now, all of this is true, conscious duration must be more 
than mere memory overflowing into the present. Duration as an 

1 Prologomena to Ethics, p. 126. 
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experienced fact is a meaningless conception, nay, is impossible, 
unless consciousness has a forward-reaching aspect which gives 
to ititscontinuity. Bergson himself really assumes this through- 
out his discussion of duration, though he is apparently unaware of 
the assumption. For example, in a passage already quoted he 
tells us that our past “is made manifest to us in its impulse,” 
that it ‘‘is felt in the form of tendency.”’ If meaning is put into 
these words, the characteristic of consciousness which Bergson 
has failed explicitly to take account of must be accepted; con- 
sciousness as tendency is certainly more than consciousness as 
past history; it involves an end. Again, we are told that dura- 
tion is truly experienced by us if, when listening to a poet reading 
his verses, we sympathize with his thought and do not content 
ourselves with attending merely to the series of words in which 
he clothes his ideas.' But, though Bergson seems to think 
differently, it is certain to my mind that such an experience can- 
not be explained at all unless the memory involved in the experi- 
ence has imagination operative in it. When I follow the poet’s 
thought I certainly do more than simply remember what he has 
already said; my experience is obviously something more than 
the mere summation of the words and ideas to which the poet 
gives expression in the passing moments of his recital. If this 
were not the case it would be impossible for me to enter sym- 
pathetically into the poet’s thought. Besides remembering what 
has preceded, I anticipate what is to come; in fact, my memory 
of what has preceded is vitally connected with this anticipation 
of what is to come, and they can be separated from each other 
only verbally. I hold in abeyance what I have heard in order 
that its meaning may be completed by what is to follow; and 
until the later context is supplied what I have heard is fragmen- 
tary and incoherent. Thus Bergson really assumes the point 
which he is anxious to deny, and he must assume it if his words 
are to have any meaning at all. Once more he tells us that con- 
sciousness ‘‘shoots, grows, and ripens without ceasing’’; and this 
idea is repeated in various passages. But if the words here used 
are anything more than meaningless metaphors conscious experi- 
ence must be in some real sense anticipatory. It might possibly 


1 Creative Evolution, p. 209. 
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‘shoot’ blindly (though how such promiscuous ‘shooting’ could 
be regarded as an organic development is certainly far from clear), 
but how it could possibly ‘grow’ and ‘ripen’ blindly it is impos- 
sible to think. The very words here used imply that conscious- 
ness is a teleological process, especially when we recall the fact 
that the past is to be regarded as an ‘organic whole’ which is 
‘actual and acting’ in the present. In another passage duration 
is defined as “the continuous progress of the past which gnaws 
into the future and which swells as it advances.”"' But it is all- 
important to remark that the ‘gnawing’ of the past is without 
result and that its ‘swelling’ is wholly unwarranted, unless the 
past and the future are really somehow connected, unless the 
future is already in some real sense contained in the past. These 
passages might be paralleled by others did it seem necessary; but 
fortunately this does not seem to be necessary. Whether Bergson 
really makes the assumption we here accuse him of or whether 
he does not is of no special concern, except in so far as it indicates 
that in order to speak intelligibly concerning conscious experi- 
ence teleological terms must be used. I think we must unques- 
tionably admit as true that “‘for a conscious being, to exist is to 
change, to change is to mature, to mature is to go on creating 
oneself endlessly.’”* But we must also, as unquestionably it 
seems to me, put the emphasis explicitly upon the fact that the 
change is really towards some sort of ‘maturity,’ and that 
endless creation of oneself by ‘maturing’ is a meaningless jumble 
of words unless that which is ‘created’ is, in point of actual fact, 
the explication and elaboration of that which is to ‘mature.’ 

So in answer to the reply to our objection above suggested, 
namely, that Bergson admits and insists upon the fact that the 
past in its entirety and as an ‘organic whole’ is active in the 
conscious present, we are compelled to say that this very admis- 
sion is forced upon him by the facts of conscious experience and 
against the logic of his position, and, furthermore, that this 
admission logically implies that duration cannot be purely 
heterogeneous, that the future must also be operative in the 
present, and that to separate them and identify the future with 


1 Op. cit., p. 4. 
2 Ibid., p. 7. 
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the ‘new’ is a vicious abstraction. It is absurd and contrary 
to fact to say that the past is actual and acting in the present 
unless the present in which the past is now actual and acting is 
organic to that past: this Bergson rightly admits. But it is 
equally absurd and contrary to fact to contend that the future 
could ever become organic to the present, could ever so unite 
with the present as to make of it later an organic element within 
the past, unless it already is organically involved in the present 
and past: this Bergson wrongly refuses to admit. 

We conclude, then, that the analysis upon which Bergson bases 
his conception of duration is an inadequate analysis. It leaves 
out of account that aspect of consciousness by means of which 
the psychologist explains any presence of conscious experience, 
apart from which both cognitive and ethical experience are 
inexplicable, and which makes even the experience of duration 
itself possible. This anticipatory aspect of consciousness must 
be included in our analysis, or one fundamental characteristic 
of conscious experience is neglected. 

When we supply the above omission from our author’s analysis, 
we are compelled to introduce into the definition of duration an 
element that is abhorrent to him. For we must define duration 
teleologically. It ceases to be a pure heterogeneity, and becomes 
the elaboration of a growing and ripening homogeneity; the past 
is never merely old nor is the present ever wholly new. Finite 
consciousness is more than a summation of entirely past experi- 
ences constantly merging into the future which is totally hetero- 
geneous. On the contrary, it is a personal existence, which, 
though in time, is forward-reaching in its nature, though itself 
subject to never-ceasing change, is not wholly blind and un- 
directed in its changes. One essential characteristic of it is its 
anticipatory nature, its tendency to become, not just anything, 
but something. The dynamic imagination is as fundamental to 
conscious existence as is the dynamic memory; ideals certainly 
play a no less significant réle in character than habit. In fact, 
the latter is just the former inverted. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 
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THE PRAGMATISM OF PASCAL. 


F any apology were needed for discussing the philosophy of so 
unphilosophical a genius as Pascal it might be found in the 
kinship existing between him and some of the most popular 
leaders of present day thought. It is just this unphilosophical 
character of his genius that makes him an interesting figure in 
these days of James and Bergson and Eucken, and has brought his 
name again to the fore in recent years in France. Nature, 
instinct, feeling, the heart, life, the spirit, faith—it is these anti- 
intellectualistic catchwords that come oftenest from his pen, 
and it is to recall and reinterpret these concepts of his in the light 
of modern tendencies that this paper is offered. Naturally, its 
title is not exactly indicative of its contents but it is convenient 
and not too misleading. Pascal was not a pragmatist, but then 
neither was he technically anything else, and his thought at 
least has points of contact with this interesting ‘ism.’ Indeed, one 
must admit at the outset that the construction of a system from 
Pascal’s fragmentary thoughts is impossible and that the most 
one can do is to interpret the spirit and tendency of his ideas. 
Traditionally, Pascal is a sceptic: he is written down as such 
in histories of philosophy: as such he is ruthlessly described and 
violently denounced by Cousin. According to the latter: “ Pas- 
cal breathes scepticism; he is full of it; he proclaims its principle, 
accepts all its consequences and pushes it at the outset to its 
furthest limits—the avowed contempt, and almost hatred, of 
all philosophy.’' And it is easy enough to adduce passages in 
confirmation of such a contention. Pascal is loud in his tauntings 
of philosophy. ‘‘We do not esteem the whole of philosophy as 
worth a single hour of pains.’’? “To ridicule philosophy is truly 
to philosophize.’* “What is thought? How foolish it is.’ 


1 Blaise Pascal, 2d ed., Preface. 
2 Pensées, 79. The translations are from the Temple Edition of the Pensées 
which is based upon the standard text by Leon Brunschvicg. 
3 [bid., 4. 4 Ibid., 365. 
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“The last attainment of reason is to know that there are an 
infinity of things that surpass it.’”" ‘“‘ Nothing is so in conformity 
with reason as this disavowal of it.”* Or read the scornful 
passages in which he ridicules all human laws and institutions 
as products of irrational custom: “ Truth this side of the Pyrenees, 
error that side.’’ 

But over against these gibes at reason we have to set the follow- 
ing: ‘‘We know the truth not only by the reason, but also by 
the heart: it is by the heart that we know first principles, and it 
is in vain that reasoning, which has no part in it, tries to combat 
them. The Pyrrhonists, whose only object this is, strive for it 
in vain. We know that we do not dream, however impotent 
we may be to prove it by reason: this impotence proves nothing 
more than the feebleness of our reason, but not the uncertainty 
of all our knowledge, as they pretend. For the knowledge of 
first principles, as of space, time, movement, numbers, is as 
certain as any of those that our reasoning gives us. And it is 
on this knowledge of the heart and instinct that reason must 
support herself, and on this she founds her whole procedure. . . . 
Principles are felt, propositions are proved, and all with certainty, 
although in different ways. And it is as ridiculous for the reason 
to demand of the heart proofs of its first principles, in order to 
consent to them, as it would be for the heart to demand of the 
reason a feeling of all the propositions that it demonstrates in 
order to be willing to receive them. This impotence ought to 
serve, then, only to humble the reason, that would judge of every- 
thing, but not to combat our certainty, as if there were nothing 
but reason capable of instructing us. Would to God, that, on 
the contrary, we never had need of it, and that we knew all 
things by instinct and feeling. But nature has refused us this 
good, and she has given us, on the contrary, but very little 
knowledge of this kind: all other knowledge can be acquired 
only by reasoning.’”* 

Pascal's apparently sceptical utterances must hence be inter- 
preted in the light of these positive statements which seem to 


1 [bid., 267. 3 Ibid., 294. 
* [bid., 272. 4 Ibid., 282. 
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suggest that his thunderings against reason are after all only 
directed against the supposed ability of man to demonstrate all 
truths in heaven and earth and are not inconsistent with a 
belief in the possession by man of truths undemonstrable but 
self-evident and certain. In short, he seems to be asserting the 
ordinary doctrine of innate ideas as the necessary presupposition 
of all rational demonstration. Or, in the words of his fragment, 
“On the Geometrical Spirit:’’ “‘In pushing our researches further 
and further, we arrive necessarily at primitive words which we 
cannot define , and at principles so clear, that we cannot find any 
principles more clear to prove them by. The most perfect 
method available to men consists . . . in not proving truths 
known to all persons, but in proving all others. From this 
method those equally err who undertake to define and prove 
everything, and they who neglect to do it in things which are 
not self-evident.”' On the basis of these sober utterances, his 
tirades against reason appear as only the poetic exaggerations of 
the passionate religionist. But no sooner have we reached this 
apparently firm ground than it begins to tremble under our feet. 
The sceptical doubt begins to infect even the innate ideas, for 
Pascal admits “that we have no certainty of the truth of prin- 
ciples, beyond faith and revelation, except the natural convic- 
tion of them which we feel within us. Now this natural convic- 
tion is not a convincing proof of their truth, since, having no 
certainty, except through faith, whether man was created by a 
good God, by an evil demon, or by chance, it is doubtful whether 
the principles thus given to us are true, false, or uncertain.’” 
And for this Cartesian doubt Pascal has no rational answer, 
since for his more logical mind the Cartesian proofs for the 
existence of such a benevolent and truth-guaranteeing God were 
not cogent. This theoretical uncertainty leads him to the 
approval of Pyrrhonism that arouses Cousin’s triumphant disgust. 

But one must not take Pascal’s universals too literally. He 
is not accustomed to measure his words, and one must remember 
that his Pensées were not revised by him and probably not even 
intended for publication in their present form. They were 


1 Opuscules. 2 Pensées, 434. 
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primarily notes for a work of very different structure and purpose. 
And therefore we are not surprised to find that his approval of 
Pyrrhonism is elsewhere modified by decided limitations which 
destroy its meaning completely. ‘It is necessary to have these 
three qualities: those of the Pyrrhonist, the geometrician, and the 
submissive Christian: and these three agree and temper one 
another in doubting where it is necessary, in believing where it is 
necessary, and in submitting where it is necessary.’"' The truth 
is that Pascal’s interest in philosophy is not at all theoretical, 
but esthetic and practical. His questions are not, is knowledge 
in general possible and in what does it consist? but, what knowl- 
edge can we have of certain specific truths and in what way can 
belief in them be induced? Hence his complaint of knowledge 
touches rather its quantity than its quality, though the latter is 
not wholly unaffected. It is the vastness of the field of the 
unknown that he deplores rather than the absoluteness of its 
unknowability. It is true that he often enough points out the 
weakness of human powers but it is with instances of actual 
ignorance and prejudice that his pages are filled. This means, 
of course, that his work, so far as it has any general theoretical 
significance, is a contribution to the psychology of belief rather 
than to the logic of truth. It is the actual hindrances to the 
attainment of truth, especially in morals and religion, and the 
actual factors in inducing belief, that interest him supremely 
and evoke his keenest analysis. And it is his conception of these 
hindrances to belief that determines his central doctrine of faith. 

It will be convenient, although hazardous, to state Pascal’s 
doctrines in formal fashion, not attempting to harmonize them 
but merely to state them as they seem to have been held by him. 
This will make impossible the labelling him with any one philo- 
sophic tag, even that of the pragmatic Proteus, but it will at 
least make clear what he was trying to say, whether consistently 
or not. 

In the first place, Pascal’s ideal of knowledge is Cartesian. 
To know, in the proper sense of the term, is to possess a systematic 
body of rational intuitions with their necessary implications. 


1 Ibid., 268. MS. variation. 
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It is necessary to remember this whenever Pascal's scepticism is 
in question, for the impossibility of knowledge is for him the 
impossibility of attaining this kind of demonstrative truth. As 
to the problem of what truth means, whether it is a matter of 
representation or something other, Pascal makes no statement. 
In this sense he has no suspicion of a pragmatist problem. 

In the second place, as we have found, even the self-evidence 
of the so-called rational truths is not beyond suspicion. They 
are, of course, not necessary in the sense of being implied in 
what is already accepted, for they are not implications of any- 
thing more certain than themselves: consistency does not compel 
their acceptance. What is their ground, then, and why do we 
not doubt them? Not because we see why they are true, for 
there is no why, but because nature compels us. In Cartesian 
terms, Pascal finds that it is nature, instinct, rather than the 
natural light which supports the whole edifice of knowledge. 
We can’t know that we know, but life brushes aside our hesitant 
doubts and forces us to take sides. ‘What shall man do, then, 
in this state? Shall he doubt of everything? Shall he doubt 
that he is awake if we pinch him or burn him? Shall he doubt 
that he doubts? Shall he doubt that he is? We cannot go so 
far as this; and I state it as a fact that there has never been an 
absolute and perfect Pyrrhonist. Nature sustains impotent 
reason, and prevents her from reaching this point of extravagance. 
Nature confounds the Pyrrhonists, and reason confounds the 
dogmatists. . . . You cannot avoid one of these sects, nor subsist 
in either.”' Does this mean that Pascal is denying to man the 
possession of truth? Not at all, for he is explicitly asserting the 
impossibility of being a Pyrrhonist or a dogmatist. What he is 
insisting upon is that the determining factor in our belief in 
truth is not logical but practical. We have knowledge but it is 
attached to us by instinct and not by reason. 

Thirdly, in addition to denying the logical cogency of even the 
abstract rational sciences, Pascal proceeds also to deny even this 
degree of certainty to matters of fact. He limits the field of 
demonstration strictly and will have nothing to do with a neces- 
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sary, rational system of nature after the fashion of Descartes. 
Himself a mathematician, he recognizes the limits of his science 
and makes his choice for the experimental method of Galileo 
and his like, contributing not a little both by precept and practice 
to the final triumph of that method. “In physics experiment is 
our true master,”’ is the moral he draws from his own experiment 
on the Puy de Déme, and is the maxim which links him with the 
scientific rather than with the speculative school in philosophy. 
Accordingly, he is never weary of pointing out our ignorance 
of the causes and connections of things and the consequent un- 
certainty of human life. Experience is the ground of our expec- 
tations, and its limitations and gaps are self-evident. Its prin- 
ciple, as Hume was to point out later, is custom, and custom is 
without rational basis. ‘“‘When we see an effect always taking 
place in the same manner, we conclude that there is a natural 
necessity for it, as that there will be a tomorrow, etc.; but nature 
often deceives us and does not bow to her own laws.’"* Pascal 
does not develop his empiricism or analyze the concept of causal- 
ity, but there is no doubt that if he had he would have reached 
principles not unlike those of Hume or Balfour. If he were to be 
labelled at all, empiricist would be his title. 

And now, taking up his doctrine of belief, we find that Pascal 
is a decided voluntarist. The possession of truth is a practical, 
rather than a logical, matter: to be determined by interest and 
attention, rather than by mere clarity of ideas. Merely to have 
an idea is not to possess truth, we must hold it against contrary 
ideas and make it a part of our life. Pascal does not go so far 
as to say that a truth to be a truth for us must be acted upon, 
but his attitude points in that direction. At any rate, he is con- 
vinced that pure reasoning is not the decisive factor in belief. 
His most direct statement is the following: ‘“‘The will is one of 
the chief factors in belief, not that it creates belief, but because 
things are true or false according to the aspect in which we look 
at them. The will, which prefers one aspect to another, turns 
away the mind from considering the qualities of all that it does 
not want to see; and thus the mind, moving in accord with the 
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will, stops to consider the aspect which it likes, and so judges by 
what it sees."" Accordingly the ignorance of men is to be 
accounted for by their prejudices and passions rather than by 
defects in their reasoning powers. The favorite theme of Pascal 
is the dominance of passion and imagination over thought. Men 
can see but they won’t see. Hence philosophical and theological 
arguments which may be sound enough logically are as good as 
useless because they are so abstruse and remote from the ordinary 
interests of life that they fail to hold our attention for more than 
a moment. It is true that Pascal sometimes asserts the im- 
possibility of metaphysical proofs but his most characteristic 
point is his insistence upon their practical insufficiency, they do 
not convince the whole man. He states this most clearly in 
Cartesian terms as follows, distinguishing between the mind 
and the automaton or irrational element in man: “ Proofs con- 
vince only the mind. Custom makes our strongest and hardest 
proofs. . . . We must have recourse to custom when once the 
mind has seen where the truth is, in order to drench and dye 
ourselves in this belief, which escapes us at every hour... . 
When we believe only from the force of conviction, and the 
automaton is inclined to believe the contrary, it is not enough. 
Both our powers must be made to believe: the mind by reason, 
which suffices to have examined but once: and the automaton 
by custom, which does not permit it to incline to the contrary.’” 

This general doctrine finds its illustration and end in his 
theory of Christian faith. The passage usually cited here is the 
one quoted by James in his Will to Believe, containing the 
account of the famous wager. Pascal* represents man as playing 
the game of life against inscrutable nature: heads, God exists, 
tails, he does not. On which side shall we bet? There is com- 
pelling reason on neither side, it is an irrational venture. But 
if we choose heads and win, the rewards are infinite. If we lose, 
we lose comparatively nothing, for religion is profitable through 
its results in character and social success. If we choose tails and 
win, we gain only the fleeting pleasures of this life, while if we 
lose, we lose an eternal happiness. It is the part of wisdom, 


1 Ibid., 99. 2 Ibid., 252. 3 Ibid., 233. 
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therefore, to bet boldly upon heads and the existence of God, for 
the risk is virtually nothing and the possible gain is great. 

Now we must admit that the idea of this religious gamble is 
not wholly attractive. It shocked even the robust and tough- 
minded James to such an extent that he failed to see its likeness 
to his own position. At first thought it seems to support the 
theory of the pure irrationalism of Pascal, for both moral and 
intellectual considerations seem ignored and everything put to 
the hazard of chance; but like everything in Pascal the thought 
must be tempered by being brought into relation to its cognate 
thoughts in other passages, and if we look at these the case is 
altered. This argument from chance is only one point, and a 
wholly isolated point, in Pascal’s complete argument, an argu- 
ment in the course of which he again and again asserts, as well as 
implies, that there are reasons for faith and that an unprejudiced 
mind will find the Christian religion to involve the most probable 
view of the nature of man and his relation to the universe. He- 
has no faith in the argument from nature to God, but great faith 
in that from man and his history to God. His evidence is 
essentially psychological and moral, consisting in the corre- 
spondence between our experience of human nature and the 
theory of its condition and cure given by Christianity. The 
evidences are not compelling but there is enough to condemn, if 
not to convince. Religion is reasonable, though there is need 
of more than reason to induce its acceptance. Pascal’s meaning 
here is clear enough though the conflicting language is confusing. 
As in all matters of belief, so in religion, the practical and emo- 
tional factors are determinant. Christianity is the most probable 
world view, but it involves certain practical disciplinary features 
which make it distasteful to the natural man, who therefore 
refuses to attend to its evidences. The way to induce faith, 
then, is to change the interests and subdue the passions suffi- 
ciently to let the truth be recognized. ‘‘Endeavor to convince 
yourself, not by increase of proofs of God, but by the abatement 
of your passions. . . . Follow the way by which they began; by 
acting as if they believed, taking the holy water, having masses 
said, etc. Even this will naturally make you believe and stultify 
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you.”” Now whatever we may believe about the efficacy of 
holy water, it is clear enough that Pascal is not here advocating 
a non-moral doctrine of pure chance or irrationalism, but insisting 
on moral discipline as the condition for the perception of truth. 

Does this mean that we may believe what we please? Far 
from it. Pascal’s constant lament is that people do believe 
what they please, or what pleases them, and that this is the 
source of all error, since their evil appetites are not pleased with 
the truth. “As if the agreeableness of a thing should regulate 
belief.’"' On the contrary, in things natural, at least, truth must 
commend itself to the understanding, though it can only secure 
a hearing if the will is in the right attitude and not warped by 
passion. In ordinary matters of fact, training and custom are 
sufficient to ensure this attitude though men are far enough from 
having attained it. 

But while in daily life it is not safe to believe what we will, 
Pascal seems to suggest that in the significant questions of religion 
and morals the case is somewhat different, and that here the will 
to believe has rather more in itsfavor. For his contention is that 
in this sphere in order to know we must first love; the mind is 
to be reached through the heart. According to his Pauline 
Augustinian conception, the will of man is hopelessly corrupt 
and can only be directed upon the highest good through the grace 
of God. This sufficient and resistless grace of God induces in 
the heart of man a perfect and effective conviction of the reality 
of objects about which otherwise he would be in doubt. He 
believes because he feels their reality. ‘The heart has its reasons 
which the mind knows not of.”* Man believes in God because 
God has roused his love, because he is the all-absorbing object, 
in the rapt contemplation of which, all doubts are stilled. It is 
this divine fascination that determines belief. 

But all this, however one may color it, is not pragmatism. 
It is Augustinianism, it is mysticism, but it is nothing so sup- 
posedly modern as pragmatism, for it is not a doctrine of the 
nature of truth. Pascal’s very scepticism, indeed, arises from 


1 Art of Persuasion, Opuscules. 
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his implicit absolutism. Had the modern light dawned upon 
him he would have been less tragic in his despair of knowledge. 

Yet while one cannot count him a pragmatist in the strict 
sense of the term, one must recognize in his thought features which 
ally him at least with the more popular and religious aspects of 
that tendency. These, as I have tried to suggest, are his recogni- 
tion of the insufficienty of rationalism, his reliance upon experi- 
ence, his recognition of the place of the active factors in belief, 
his emphasis upon custom, and his appeal to religious experience 
as the source of religious truth. In these anthropocentric ten- 


dencies one feels the modernness of Pascal. 
NORMAN WILDE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS. 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Essays on Truth and Reality. By F. H. Brapiey. Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, 1914.—pp. xvi, 480. 


“The present volume consists mainly of articles that have appeared 
in Mind. I have added a paper first printed in the PHILOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW, and there are also some essays which have not before been 
published”’ (Preface). Most of the essays already published have 
appeared within the last half dozen years, though one (‘‘ Consciousness 
and Experience "’) dates as far back as 1893. The essays are designated 
as chapters and, though the coherence is naturally not so close as one 
would expect in a volume prepared as a unit for publication, the 
designation does not seem amiss. The whole makes up a fairly well- 
unified volume upon the subject indicated by the title and discusses, 
in relation to opposing points of view, some of the most fundamental 
principles of Mr. Bradley’s philosophy. Ideas and their relation to 
reality, the pragmatic concept of practice, judgment and the principle 
of coherence, God and the Absolute, and immortality, are the chief of 
the more general topics dealt with. 

Critics have learned to approach a book by Mr. Bradley with some 
fear and trembling. It is not so much that the author’s acknowledged 
ability and wide learning properly make one weigh one’s thoughts 
before one takes issue with him. Mr. Bradley's books are difficult; 
they are difficult because his philosophy itself is difficult. One may 
well doubt whether any English metaphysician since Hume has con- 
structed a system with greater subtlety than has gone to the making 
of Mr. Bradley's. Without a formidable terminology, without crab- 
bedness of style, without a scholastic array of technicalities, without 
unusual abstractness of argument, Mr. Bradley's philosophy is never- 
theless extraordinarily difficult to grasp and still more difficult to 
criticize. It is elusive, and the critic who thinks he has caught a 
point and answered it, frequently finds himself told that he has not 
understood. This is by all odds the most ommon reply of Mr. 
Bradley to his critics. 

Elusiveness of this sort is inherent in the nature of the system. 
A subtlety less in degree than Mr. Bradley's is bound to flounder in a 
philosophy which balances so nicely the conflicting motives of absolu- 
tism and relativism. Nowhere has the author emphasized the latter 
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phase of his system more strongly than in the present volume. It is 
the key-note of his summary: ‘Everywhere on behalf of the real 
Absolute I have been warning the reader against that false absolutism 
which in philosophy is to me another name for error. And it is an 
error which results in a two-fold mistake. It takes some distinction 
within the whole and asserts it as being real by itself and uncondi- 
tionally; and then from this misconceived ground it goes on to deny 
or to belittle other complementary aspects of the same whole. But, 
as against such absolutism, the very soul of the Absolute which I 
defend is its insistence and emphasis on an all-pervasive 1elativism. 
Everything is justified as being real in its own sphere and degree, 
but not so as to entitle it to invade other spheies, and, whether posi- 
tively or negatively, to usurp other powers. . . . Justice in the name 
of the Whole to each aspect of che world according to its special place 
and proper rank—Reality everywhere through self-restriction in claim 
and in denial—this may be said to be the principle which unites these 
Essays” (pp. 470 f.). 

The consequence of this universal receptivity is that it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to bring any difference of view to an issue. Every 
point of view, every theory, even every judgment, is at once both true 
and false, and the decision depends upon a delicate estimate of the 
surplus of one over the other. Considered merely from a tactical 
point of view, such subtlety cuts two ways. On the one hand, it 
reduces the critic to despair, for he cannot come to grips with it any- 
where. When Mr. Bradley denies that change is real, his critics 
absurdly suppose him to mean that change does not exist (p. 471), 
whereas for Mr. Bradley, as for everyone else, ‘the wo.ld is through- 
out full of change.’ In other words, to deny that change is real does 
not modify one’s acceptance of the actuality of any change whatever. 
What ‘Common Sense’ calls a fact leaves Mr. Bradley unmoved, for 
Common Sense and metaphysics have nothing to do with one anothei 
(p. 444). Even what seems to be a plain contiadiction may be held 
for practical purposes (pp. 123 f., 132 f., 445), since one has faith that 
‘somehow’ the Absolute transcends and harmonizes the discrepancy. 
What, then, is the critic to do, if neither facts nor contradictions can 
get through the philosopher’s armor? On the other hand, however, 
subtlety has to be paid for. Mr. Bradley’s denials to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the whole project of a metaphysics conceived in this 
fashion has an air of unreality about it. Metaphysics is like nothing 
else in heaven or earth; it has no practical consequences, except per- 
haps to induce a sort of sceptical tolerance (p. 443 ff.), and its ideal 
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theoretical interest is wholly unlike the theoretical interest of science 
(cf. pp. 220, 258, 267). Nowhere except in metaphysics is abstraction 
as such an error; everywhere else the question is whether a given 
abstraction furthers analysis. Everywhere else mere inclusion, accom- 
plished ‘somehow,’ we know not how, spells disorder rather than 
harmony. Eve:ywheie else to qualify one view as 1eal ot true means 
to qualify some other view as unreal. Is it any wonder, then, that 
Mr. Bradley’s philosophy has seemed to more than one critic a 
bewildering attempt to have one’s cake and eat it? Such criticism 
may be only ‘Common Sense,’ or it may arise from what Professor 
Bosanquet has called ‘a lack of philosophical imagination,’ but not 
everyone finds it so easy as Mr. Bradley to characterize and set aside 
his indispensable ‘real world’ (Ch. XVI). If a personal bias were in 
place, one might express a doubt as to whether philosophy can live 
in an atmosphere so highly rarified. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Bradley’s philosophy lies in what may be 
called broadly his theory of judgment, understanding this to include 
its implications regarding the general nature of reality. The theory 
has two main aspects, the concept of immediate experience (reality) 
and the theory of judgment strictly (truth). Like modern idealists 
generally, Mr. Bradley starts with the problem of dualism before him; 
a theory of knowledge must before everything else get beyond the 
cleft between knowledge and reality which had broken Kant’s philos- 
ophy in halves. Reality therefore must be a union of being and 
knowing, of object and subject. For Mr. Bradley the type of such 
a union is found in the immediate experience of feeling (Ch. VI),— 
‘a single state of undivided awareness’ (p. 173). In such immediate 
experience we have unity, for the state is felt as undivided, yet this 
unity is capable of containing an indefinite amount of difference. 
Feeling is a non-relational unity in difference. Such immediacy 
transcends the distinction of terms and relations by being at 
once infra-relational and supra-relational,—infra-relational in the 
sense that a disharmony in immediate experience may at any time 
awaken the mediating, relational activity of judgment; supra-rela- 
tional in the sense that such mediation, when it is complete, rests in 
the restored harmony of immediacy. Judgment, or the relational 
consciousness, falls within immediate experience; it emerges from it 
and merges into it again when its work is done. Immediate experi- 
ence, therefore, is the background upon which judgment and thinking 
take place. It is not merely a stage of experience which disappears 
in the relational consciousness. ‘It remains at the bottom through- 
out as fundamental” (p. 161). It és experience and hence is reality. 
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The process of judgment presents the unity of experience in a 
relational form. The ‘that’ and the ‘what,’ which in immediate 
experience are one, are broken apart in judgment. This involves 
abstraction and selection, processes by which the judgment transcends 
immediate experience, for by them the implicit distinctions of the 
original unity in difference are made clear and definite. As terms and 
relations they are fixed in conceptual form, and the function of such 
mediation is the production of a higher type of unity in difference 
which in turn transcends judgment. Thus the processes by which 
judgment performs its function are also the source of its imperfection. 
Because it is selective, because it must work with terms and relations, 
thinking can never fail to fall short of perfect unity in difference. 
“Judgement has to qualify the Real ideally. And the word ‘idea’ 
means that the original unity has so far been broken. This is the 
fundamental inconsistency of judgement which remains to the end 
unremoved, and which in principle vitiates more or less all ideas and 
truth. For ideas cannot qualify reality as reality is qualified imme- 
diately in feeling, and yet judgement seeks in vain to escape from this 
foregone method”’ (p. 231; cf. pp. 330 f.). 

Hence the problem of consistency and contradiction takes on the 
peculiar form which that problem has in Mr. Bradley's system. The 
judgment always asserts the simple identification of subject and predi- 
cate. Ultimately the subject of the judgment is reality, and hence 
what is really asserted is the identity of reality with the ideal content 
by which the judgment qualifies reality. But no ideal content can 
ever be identical with reality, for reality is a unity in difference which 
in principle excludes the relational form of an ideal content. In 
consequence every judgment must contradict itself, and the detection 
of this contradiction at once lays upon judgment the necessity of 
seeking the conditions which would enable it to identify subject and 
predicate. In short, it must seek the totality of conditions that 
would make its ideal content identical with reality, and this is a goal 
which could be reached only after the judgment form had been left 
behind. ‘Truth is not perfect so long as it fails anywhere to include 
its reality, and its reality is not whole so long as any of its conditions 
are left out. Truth, compelled to select, is therefore forced to remain 
forever defective. Its purpose, though realized increasingly, is not 
utterly fulfilled, and to fulfil that purpose would be to pass beyond the 
proper sphere and limits of truth” (p. 330). On its part, the judg- 
ment, because of its defect, constantly threatens to lapse into the form 
of abstract identification; but this form is meaningless and thus 
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shows itself at once to be what the judgment never really means (p. 
231f.). The judgment is always fated to mean more than it can really 
say and to say more than it has any right to mean. 

The theory of judgment here outlined forms, if I have understood 
him, the foundation of Mr. Bradley's philosophy. It is restated in 
the present volume with perhaps increasing vigor and clearness, but 
it has long been familiar to readers of the Principles of Logic and 
Appearance and Reality. The peculiarity of the position lies not in 
any single element of the theory, for all these could be duplicated 
elsewhere without difficulty, but in the combination of the elements. 
There is, of course, nothing peculiar in Mr. Bradley’s theory of the 
abstractness of judgment; this is perhaps commonly accepted, at least 
outside of Hegelianism. Nor is the theory unknown that a fully medi- 
ated judgment would be identical with reality; this is common to most 
philosophy depending upon Hegel. But the combination of these 
two views is peculiar, so far as I know, to Mr. Bradley. Professor 
Bosanquet, perhaps, would agree with him (cf. Logic, 2d ed., Vol. II, 
p. 288, note b), but certainly he has nowhere emphasized immediate 
experience and the inadequacy of judgment as Mr. Bradley has done 
repeatedly. The essence of Mr. Bradley's position is his ideal identi- 
fication of thought and reality, witnessed by the inherent striving of 
the judgment toward a totality of conditions, while at the same time 
he insists that thought, because it is abstract and selective, can never 
be identical with reality. 

On its face this position is singular enough to merit some explana- 
tion and Mr. Bradley has supplied the clue at least to its origin. 
As was said above, Mr. Bradley, in common with other idealists, 
starts from the dualism of Kant, and this requires, it is held, some 
sort of identification of thought and reality. Now by all odds the 
most thorough-going attempt to carry out this identification by the 
post-Kantians is to be found in Hegel's dialectic. But as Mr. Bradley 
tells us, the dialectic, if it ever gained his acceptance, certainly lost 
it before he got his own point of view finally formulated. The de- 
velopment of the whole reality from every partial element by com- 
pensating the internal contradictions of the part is not a verifiable 
solution of the problem of unity in difference (pp. 223 f.). The diffi- 
culty here, or at least one difficulty, if I understand Mr. Bradley, is 
that the dialectic implies a literal identification of thought and reality, 
a construction of reality from the terms and relations of thought, 
and this, as he tells us elsewhere (Appearance, Appendix, p. 554), he 
never could adopt. The principle of the dialectic would satisfy the 
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intellect if it were verifiable, but since it is not, the intellect is unable 
to satisfy its own demands and must look for their satisfaction in a 
whole which is above intellect. Abstract identity is untenable be- 
cause it is meaningless, and yet the intellect does not possess the 
principle of identity in diversity which alone would suffice for its 
satisfaction (Appearance, Appendix, p. 568 f.). 

Mr. Bradley’s position, then, is the outcome of a characteristically 
subtle reformulation of the principle of dialectic. The principle is 
accepted and rejected at once. It is accepted in so far as Mr. Bradley 
regards thought as a pursuit of consistency which cannot stop short 
of the inclusion of an absolute totality of conditions; this clearly sug- 
gests Hegel's ideal of a self-differentiating, concrete thought. The 
principle is rejected, however, in that this movement of thought is not 
really the ‘rational self-development of the Absolute’ itself; it is the 
manipulation of terms in relations, of abstractions which can never 
themselves reach the goal of perfect unity in diversity. The case 
seems to stand as follows: Hegel's ideal is ultimately intelligible but 
it is impossible because thought is not what Hegel takes it to be; 
nevertheless, as intelligible, this ideal is necessary and therefore 
ultimately real. 

The important critical question, of course, is whether Mr. Bradley’s 
partial acceptance and partial rejection of Hegelian principles can 
be made tenable. The question is difficult and needs a long and 
careful discussion which is impossible here. If I may be allowed 
merely to indicate what I conceive to be its consequences, I would say 
that it appears to me to involve Mr. Bradley's account of the criterion 
of truth in a hopeless ambiguity. The criterion, of course, is said to 
be non-contradiction. It is clear that this criterion applies to truth 
considered strictly, for the principle of contradiction can apply only 
to terms. It has no application except in the judgment; Mr. Bradley 
defines contradiction as the “simple identification of the diverse”’ 
(p. 228). On the other hand, however, the function of the judgment 
is to seek a higher immediacy. In the long run every judgment is 
contradictory and the coherence which judgment mediates must 
always be the concrete unity in difference of immediate experience. 
But surely Mr. Bradley cannot hold that this concrete harmony and 
coherence is identical with the non-contradiction of judgments. The 
judgment cannot attain the coherence of immediacy without ceasing 
to be judgment; but certainly nothing can be contradicted except a 
judgment and nothing can contradict a judgment except another 
judgment. The test of truth, then, might conceivably be the concrete 
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harmony which it produces, or it might be the absence of self-contra- 
diction, but it is difficult to see how it can be both at once. The 
ambiguity, it should be noted, is produced by Mr. Bradley’s combina- 
tion of Hegelian and non-Hegelian points of view. The essence of 
the Hegelian position was that contradiction is a force at work in 
things; there is no difference between contradicting judgments and 
incoherent things. It is possible, moreover, to see the direction in 
which the ambiguity in Mr. Bradley’s criterion of truth will lead him. 
The judgment by itself, as he notes, has a tendency to lapse into 
abstract identity, because it asserts an identity and lacks the ground 
for true unity in difference. So long as the emphasis is on contradic- 
tion, therefore, the tendency will be to find mere difference contra- ; 
dictory and to identify non-contradiction with abstract identity. 

On the other hand, when the emphasis falls on concrete coherence, 

one would expect to find the latter ready to swallow even apparent i 
contradictions. I believe that it could be shown in detail that some- 

thing of this sort really happens in the Appearance and Reality; 

certainly the earlier, critical portions of that work seem to use the 
principle of contradition in a way quite different from the later, | 
constructive portions. | 





Mr. Bradley feels it necessary to apologize for the number of pages 
devoted to pragmatism in the present volume (p. vi). But surely it 
is easy to see, supposing the preceding criticism of Mr. Bradley's 
criterion of truth to be at all sound, why Mr. Bradley has been the 
target of so much pragmatist criticism. The dialectical development 
of an ideal content to a point of identity with reality seems quite ° 
meaningless unless thought really constitutes reality. The pragmatist 
rejected any such assumption, and here Mr. Bradley gave him aid 
and support; for no idealist has been so outspoken in rejecting an 
identity between thought and reality. To the pragmatist, therefore, 
there was in Mr. Bradley's idealism just one confusion the less to be 
combatted. And what more natural than that the pragmatist should 
try to show that if one rejected Hegel, the rejection must at least be Ml 
whole-hearted? If one really believes that thought does not constitute 
reality, it is surely not plausible to believe that thought must eternally 
and vainly endeavor to do so. Mr. Bradley had himself argued 
cogently that the function of thought is to heal disharmonies in 
immediate experience, that the judgment arises as a process of media- 
tion in response to the demand for such harmony, and that it fulfils 
its function when it issues in immediacy at a higher level. Remove 
from Mr. Bradley’s philosophy the dialectical remnant which makes 
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him depreciate judgment because subject and predicate never can 
be identical, and thereby remove the presumption that immediate 
experience must be absolute, and surely the way to pragmatism is 
open. The disharmonies become specific occasions and thought 
must be judged by its functioning in a definite situation. Whether 
one calls the disharmony practical or not is a minor matter; it may be 
called so in the sense that as a disharmony it is not explicitly a con- 
tradiction. Without exaggeration it may be said that Mr. Bradley's 
formulation of idealism was the natural point of attack for the 
pragmatists. 

All students of philosophy will be delighted to see that Mr. Bradley 
holds out in his Preface the hope that his earlier works are now to be 
republished. It will be the sincere wish of everyone that this may 
be done. The Ethical Studies and the Principles of Logic have long 
been out of print and are difficult to obtain in the original editions. 
The photographic reprints in which most scholars are forced to use 
these works are so badly made as to be wholly unworthy of them. 
The two volumes in question are classics in the history of English 
Idealism, the Ethical Studies being earlier in date than any other work 
of present interest produced by that movement. Mr. Bradley will 
confer a benefit of no small consequence upon his younger contem- 
poraries by making these works accessible to them. It is to be hoped 
also that the original text will be preserved intact. The books al- 
ready have an historical value and are likely to have a greater. It 
would be unfortunate to obscure their value in this respect by the 


introduction of minor revisions. 
GEorGE H. SABINE. 
LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 


Law as a Means toan End. By RUDOLF VON JHERING. Translated 
by Isaac Husik. Boston, Boston Book Co., 1913.—pp. lix, 483. 


This translation of the first volume of Jhering’s Zweck im Recht 
forms the fifth volume of the Modern Legal Philosophy Series. The 
object of this series, published under the auspices of the Association of 
American Law Schools, is to make the best modern works in legal 
philosophy available to the English speaking lawyer. That such a 
task should be undertaken by such a representative body is significant 
not only of the breakdown of the insularity or provincialism which 
has long kept common law jurists as a rule entirely unacquainted with 
the juristic thought of other countries, but also significant of the 
liberation from the still prevailing ideaphobia which is gradually 
taking place nowadays in the forefront of many fields of intellectual 
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endeavor. The publication of these books is worthy of encourage- 
ment from the educated public generally; the more so, because their 
subject matter, though of vital importance, has not yet received 
academic recognition in this country. The subject as yet finds no 
place in the curricula of even our best law schools, and most teachers 
of philosophy are likely to regard subjects of this kind as falling outside 
the province of academic philosophy. In the sense, however, in 
which the editorial committee uses the term philosophy, viz., as denot- 
ing “the science of general ideas, analyzing, restating and reconstruct- 
ing concrete experience,’ no subject to-day is so rich in philosophic 
material.! 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the first volume of this series 
to be noticed in a philosophical periodical should be a work of such 
antiquated psychology and such mediocre philosophic power as this 
first part of Jhering’s Zweck im Recht. In view, however, of recent 
discussions of pragmatism, its theme, if not the execution, is of timely 
interest. In the course of a long and energetic career, as a writer 
and professor of law, Jhering became dissatisfied with the method of 
the historical school of jurisprudence, which since the day of Savigny 
had held undisputed sway. Contrary toits view that law is always the 
result of deterministic, unconscious evolution of a Volksgeist, Jhering 
became convinced that law is the result of a conscious effort and 
struggle on the part of individuals; and that instead of the prevailing 
method of deducing the content of law by conceptual analysis of its 
necessary nature, its end or purpose was rather to be sought for. 

As the philosophy of the historical school had, with the aid of ideas 
taken over from Schelling and Hegel, been worked out with the appear- 
ance of great thoroughness, Jhering felt obliged to work out a contrary 
philosophy of his own. Unfortunately, however, Jhering had no 
philosophic training or native ability in that direction. His mind 
was broad rather than deep, fruitful in shrewd insight (sometimes 
bordering on the commonplace), but so mastered by his material, 
as to be unable to affect a stable organization of the large ideas that 
his material suggested. Thus, accepting the popular mechanical 
psychology and sociology of his day (1877), he assumes conscious 
egoism as the sole motive power of human life, and tries to show how, 
by means of a system of levers (reward and coercion) the social 
institutions of commerce and law are built up. In the course of this 
process, Society, or the more enlightened portion of the community, 








1 For further remarks on this series of books, see “Jurisprudence as a Philo- 
sophical Discipline,”’ Journal of Phil., X, pp. 230 f. 
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steps in like a deus ex machina. But the nearer Jhering comes to the 
legal material with which he is more familiar, the more he forgets his 
peculiar intellectual ritual, and lets the situation speak for itself. 
Thus his condemnation of legal egoism (p. 397), his critique of the 
laissez-faire policy of Humboldt and Mill, his distinction between the 
point of view of sacrifice and the one in which the individual identifies 
(p. 421) his end with that of the community, are not only independent 
of his fundamental assumptions, but will be found to be inconsistent 
with them. 

The idea of purpose in law is undoubtedly a far-reaching and fruit- 
ful one, but divorced from a comprehensive philosophy of life and 
human values it becomes futile, offering no test or method of deciding 
between conflicting purposes. Thus Jhering finds the problem of the 
proper limitation of state activity insoluble and concludes that 
“legislatures will in the future as in the past measure restrictions of 
personal liberty not according to an academic formula but according 
to practical need” (p. 409). But what is the greater practical need 
in any given situation largely depends on our implicit philosophy of 
life. Here as elsewhere, Jhering fails because empty rationalism and 
blind empiricism exhaust for him (as for others) the possibilities of 
scientific method. The study of Kant might at least have cured 
him of that limitation. 

For some reason or other utilitarianism (and may we not say 
pragmatism?) has generally been supposed to be necessarily associated 
with empiricism or positivism, and it is well to note with Professor 
Geldart (p. LI) that there is no inconsistency between utilitarianism 
and idealism, certainly not if utilitarianism is defined as “‘ nothing but 
the refusal to isolate any part of human action, and to consider it 
apart from its consequences” (p. LII). A close examination of any 
field of practice like law shows it is always some union of utilitarianism 
with idealism, like the Platonic, Kantian, or Hegelian, that proves the 
most effective. 

In spite of Jhering’s philosophic limitations this translation will 
undoubtedly be exceedingly useful to the legal profession of this 
country, which is still predominantly under the influence of legal 
scholasticism or, as Professor Pound calls it, the mechanical juris- 
prudence of concepts. American jurists as a body also need the keen 
criticisms of the individualistic maxims of our law, and to be reminded 
that “it is not true that property involves in its idea the absolute 
power of disposition,” and that “the principle of the inviolability of 
property means the delivery of society into the hands of ignorance, 
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obstinacy, and spite” (p. 389). It is a pity, aowever, that the 
editors did not omit all or the greater part of the first seven chapters 
(more foreign to legal philosophy than chapter 9 which remains here 
untranslated), and print instead some translations from Jhering’s 
Scherz und Ernst, especially the delightful essay Im Begriffshimmel. 

Besides the general introduction of the editorial committee prefixed 
to every volume of this series (and well worth while), there are three 
special introductions to this translation. The introductions by 
Professors Drake and Geldart contain interesting parallels between 
Bentham and Jhering and an indication of the significance of Jhering’s 
message in the present state of legal thought in this country and 
England. Geldart’s very meaty introduction also calls attention to 
the great differences between the English common law and German 
civil law due to the fact that the latter has been taught in the Uni- 
versities while the former has been taught in unacademic professional 
guilds, the Inns of Court. What Geldart says of England is, in spite 
of the more or less close connection between our law schools and 
universities, still true of the United States. For our law schools, 
much older than our real universities, have up to this day been entirely 
dominated by practical professional aims; and until the last generation 
their graduates formed but a small part of the legal profession. The 
recent expansion, however, of our universities has brought about the 
rise of a class of law teachers who look upon law teaching as their 
profession (instead of an addition to their practice), and this is bound 
to bring about a scientific study of the law such as prevails in civil law 
countries. Indeed the publication of the Modern Legal Philosophy 
Series and other similar ventures are fair indications of it. 

The introduction by Chief Justice Lamm, of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri, is fairly typical of the old and established order of juristic 
thought in this country. Finding that Jhering’s views rest on a 
Darwinian theory of natural evolution (against which, however, see 
Jhering’s preface), the Justice feels it his duty to call attention to this 
dangerous novelty. Thus: “Is the ‘fall’ of man an unthinkable 
hypothesis? Are the concepts of justice, right . . . and all the noble 
precepts of natural law, and natural equity, and moral law, the 
result of a slow evolution through the ages, the result of mere cause 
and effect? Or, are they of divine origin, implanted by his maker in 
the breast of the just man, as some of us old-fashioned folks were 
taught to believe? . . . Is it not the instinctive deference to and reli- 
ance on those natural equities, as implanted by Heaven in the human 
breast, that causes constitutional limitations to be put on the power of 
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the legislature to abrogate them by law?’’—Thus we learn that the 
fall of man and constitutional limitations in our legislatures are part 
of the same orthodoxy. Judge Lamm, I suppose, represents the 
liberal spirit among our American judges and older practitioners. 
There are certainly many who do not speak of the new heresies in so 
kindly and urbane a fashion. 

By way of supplement there are added to this book translations 
(by Mr. Kocowrek) of Merkel’s estimate of Jhering’s lifework in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir Dogmatik of 1893, and of Tanon’s luminous discussion 
of Jhering and Teleologic methods in law in his excellent book L’ Evolu- 
tion du Droit et la Conscience Sociale. 

The translation by Messrs. Husik and Kocowrek is of a high order, 
combining faithfulness with fluency. Dr. Husik’s apparent un- 
familiarity with English legal terminology and his inclination to 
translate German technical terms literally produces rather cumbrous 
and unintelligible effects, such as “bilateral promissary business,’’ or 
“imaginary unilateral real business.’ Moreover the English real 
does not convey the same meaning as the German real,—certainly 
not to lawyers who talk about real property, or to philosophers who 
talk about real tables. Objections may also be taken to Mr. 
Kecowrek’s rendering of the French finalité by the English finality 
which has an entirely different connotation. Teleology, purposive- 
ness or finalism are more available. The expression “‘the contrast 
of the revolutionary period against cosmopolitanism,” etc. (p. 437) is 
unintelligible. 

Tanon, as well as Geldart, mildly protests against Kohler’s sweeping 
condemnation of Jhering as “ein ganz unphilosophisches Kopf.” 
Tanon’s protest is based on the plea that metaphysics is unnecessary 
for a philosophy of law. The fundamental contradictions and ob- 
scurities which Tanon points out in Jhering’s system show, however, 
that here as elsewhere metaphysics, as ‘‘the obstinate effort to think 
clearly,”’ is only an indication of well organized thought. 

Morris R. COHEN. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YorK. 


The Foundations of Character. Being a Study of the Tendencies of the 
Emotions and Sentiments. By ALEXANDER F. SHAND, M.A. 
London and New York, The Macmillan Company, 1914.—pp. xxxi, 
532. 

_ In this volume Mr. Shand sets before us the organon and some of 

the contents of the science of character, which J. S. Mill projected in 
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his Logic, as “‘Ethology.”’ Mr. Shand finds the foundation for this 
science in his hypothesis of the emotions and sentiments, which has 
long been known through his articles in Mind, and the chapter written 
by him in Stout’s Groundwork of Psychology, as well as through its 
employment in the works of McDougall, Westermarck, Sully, Calde- 
cott, and Boyce Gibson, all of whom are at least partial converts to 
the theory. The full significance of the doctrine, now that it has been 
set forth at length, in maturer as well as in more popular form, and 
in its setting with reference to the larger topic of character, is at 
once evident. 

Mr. Shand’s psychology throughout is what we in America call 
‘functional.’ It would not be possible, he maintains, to understand 
character by viewing the different processes of perception, thought, 
feeling, and will in isolation. They must be interpreted in the light 
of the directing forces that organize them, and give the mind its unitary 
character. Such organizing forces are the emotions. The real 
significance of these cannot be found by analyzing them into con- 
stituent sensations and feelings in the traditional way, and advancing 
an interpretation of the related physiological problem. This was the 
mistake of the James-Lange theory. On the other hand, the emotions 
can only be understood in the light of their original biological value 
for survival, and, what is still more important, their present larger 
service in the full development of character. As Mr. Shand uses the 
term, therefore, an emotion includes, not merely a bare feeling, but 
this feeling conjoined with impulse and an essentially cognitive atti- 
tude. The emotion in its entirety is a system of which the portion 
that we feel is only the part that is present in consciousness, whereas 
there is, besides, the receptive part which evokes the impulse, say of 
anger or of fear, and the executive part which carries out the impulse 
into action. 

From this description, those familiar with McDougall’s Social 
Psychology will recognize that what Shand calls the ‘‘system of a 
primary emotion” corresponds pretty closely with what McDougall 
would call a “primary instinct.’’ Shand uses ‘instinct’ in a different 
sense, to connote some rather definite mode of behavior which is 
innate, though modifiable by habit and foresight of ends, and attended 
by an impulse; whereas an emotion is larger and more comprehensive, 
and within its system may be organized a considerable variety of 
instincts and other impulses (pp. 185-92). It seems io the reviewer 
that, while Mr. Shand has made a good point against Dr. McDougall 
in showing that an emotion may find expression in one of several 
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modes of behavior, and that the same mode of behavior may be at- 
tached to different emotions, it none the less remains more advan- 
tageous to retain the term ‘instinct’ for the entire disposition which 
Shand calls the ‘system of the emotion,’ and to confine ‘emotion’ to 
the affective phase present in consciousness. This seems more in 
accordance with ordinary usage and less liable to misunderstanding. 
While the issue is largely a matter of terminology, it has important 
consequences, as Shand’s usage seems to have misled him in his 
classification of joy, sorrow, and desire. 

A sentiment is a ‘greater system’ of the character, which organizes 
and directs the ‘lesser systems’ of the emotions, Love, for example, 
is such an organization of the lesser systems of many emotions that 
“in the presence of anything we love we are disposed to feel joy, 
and in prolonged absence from it, sorrow, and at the suggestion of 
danger to feel the fear of losing it, and when it is attacked to feel 
anger against the assailant’’ (p. 35). As we become conscious of the 
qualities of a sentiment and reflect upon them, and strive after them 
ideals develop—e. g., devotion, loyalty, constancy and sincerity 
for the sake of a loved object—such as another person or a science or 
an art—and from these ideals arise duties and virtues. Thus an inner 
system of virtues, ideals, and duties develops within the sentiment, 
which Shand calls the “relative ethics of the sentiment.” As a check 
or regulator between the different sentiments, each with its own rela- 
tive ethics, develops the “general ethics’’ attached to the Conscience 
—the latter a sentiment unique “in not possessing any private 
object,”’ and so “not urged to partiality on that account” (p. 119). 

After the conceptions of the emotions and sentiments, perhaps the 
most valuable contribution in the volume is the treatment of tempera- 
ment. The traditional four temperaments are keenly criticized and 
found inadequate. The better way is to view a man’s temperament 
in the light of his ‘“‘tempers,”’ i. e., the various particular dispositions 
which each of his emotions tends to assume. Thus in different indi- 
viduals the emotion of anger gives rise to ‘irascible,’ ‘sullen,’ ‘ violent’ 
and ‘peevish’ tempers; sorrow to ‘sorrowful’ and ‘melancholic’ 
tempers, etc. Ruling tempers color an individual's temperament as a 
whole. This method of analysis is applied to various characters in 
history and literature by way of illustration, and is effective and il- 
luminating. Laws of temperament are also developed which seem 
convincing. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that now, for the first 
time since Galen's attempt, an investigator has at last indicated how 
the study of temperaments can be placed on a scientific basis. 
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About half of the entire volume is devoted to a detailed analysis 
of the tendencies of the dfferent primary emotions, each of which is 
discussed separately. Shand does not seem to the reviewer to have 
succeeded in showing that joy and sorrow are primary emotions, al- 
though he makes it clear that it is much more significant to interpret 
pleasure as an element in a larger system chan to view it in the ordinary 
manner as affection, abstracted from cognitive and conative processes. 
He admits that although there is scarcely any instinct that may not 
be called into activity through it, joy has no special instinct of its own 
except merely the maintenance of pleasurable states in which it is 
experienced. It seems to me that in view of this admission it would 
have been better to have regarded joy more as pleasure is usually 
treated—as attending and reinforcing mental activity—but having 
cognitive and conative as well as affective phases. 

The third book, entitled “‘The System of Desire,’’ seems to be the 
least suggestive part of the volume, and most difficult to understand- 
Throughout the earlier part of the volume we were informed that the 
emotions have conative sides, and are directed towards ends. Why 
are we now introduced to ‘desire’ as a separate system, with its own 
set of emotions? Why not say that every emotion—in McDougall's 
terminology, every instinct—in striving for its end has its conative 
side, and that this on occasion induces the subsidiary complex emotions 
of hope, anxiety, despondency, etc.? 

In his methodology, Mr. Shand proclaims himself in the main a 
follower of Mill. His procedure is inductive and empirical. He 
points out, however, the limitations of Mill's associationism. To 
remedy these, while retaining association as one law of combination, 
he adds another law, that of “organization.”” The conative activity 
everywhere organizes mental processes into a systematic unity. This 
“law of organization’’ seems to be really more in the spirit of Hegel 
than of Mill, and if Mr. Shand had consciously as well as uncon- 
sciously made use of a neo-Hegelian logic he could apparently have 
brought out more prominently than he does—what it seems certain that 
he really believes—that the mind always acts as a unity, and that all 
the emotions and sentiments are phases of the concrete unity of the 
self. As it is, some critics will be certain to exaggerate Mr. Shand’s 
empiricism, and unjustly accuse him of thinking of human character 
as an aggregate of discrete elements linked together in a cause and 
effect series. 

These criticisms are of course not intended to detract from the great 
value of Mr. Shand's volume. It unquestionably marks an important 
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advance in the understanding of human character, and has done much 
to open up a new field, which most psychologists have avoided on 
account of its subtlety, to exact scientific description and analysis. 
The volume particularly deserves the careful study of those interested 
in social psychology and ethics, while its semipopular style and 
generous use of illustrative material drawn from French and English 
literature, will make it as practically available as it is bound to be 
invaluable to those students and producers of literature who wish 
more effective tools of character analysis and appreciation. 
WILLiaAM K. WRIGHT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


L’esthétique de Schopenhauer. Par ANDR& FAUCONNET. Paris, Félix 

Alcan, 1913.—pp. xxii, 462. 

This book is a vigorous defence of Schopenhauer’s theory of art. 
The author is convinced that it is impossible to regard Wagner’s 
work as one of the most important events in modern history without 
admitting the epoch-making character of the Schopenhauerian 
zsthetics (p. 444). He makes a consistent, energetic attempt to 
prove the permanent significance of Schopenhauer’s metaphysic of 
the beautiful, and to show moreover that the master’s doctrine is not 
a whim of genius, a tour de force, but rather that it is coherent and 
organically one with the rest of his philosophy. 

Dr. Fauconnet leaves largely untouched the question of Schopen- 
hauer’s own esthetic education (cf. p. iv, but also pp. 423, 434 ff.). 
He touches on Plato, Kant, Schiller, and Wagner, not in order to 
discover any relations or influences, but rather in order to understand, 
by reference to their works, how Schopenhauer represents to himself 
the originality of his own views (p. vi). The author's aim is to analyze 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine itself, neglecting no detail, and to codrdinate 
its elements, to relate it to the rest of his philosophy, all the while 
being conscious of the fundamental problem underlying his inquiry: 
To what extent are the exigencies of pessimism compatible with those 
of art? 

Before the writing of the Thi:d Book of The World as Will and Idea, 
Schopenhauer’s theory of a.t was already present in its essentials in 
his early works. To the four books of his masterpiece correspond 
the four chapters of his Dissertation of 1813, and the Beautiful plays 
the same réle in both: it is a propadeutic to the Good (p. 7). In his 
Theory of Colors (1816) Schopenhauer pits the poet Goethe against 
the mathematician Newton, esthetic intuition against scientific 
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calculation, and attacks a problem capital in all theory of art, the 
problem of zxsthetic pleasure. The optic nerve procures us esthetic 
enjoyment because it is insensible to pleasure-pain, because it is 
capable of a negation, ephemeral but real, of the will-to-live. In 
both of these early works the contour of the theory later developed 
can be anticipated. 

The foundation of Schopenhauer’s metaphysic of the beautiful 
Dr. Fauconnet finds in his theory of Ideas. The knowledge of phe- 
nomena in space-time is a knowledge of an infinity of individual 
things which do not admit of any hierarchy, of any ‘degrees of objecti- 
fication.’ Schopenhauer accordingly treats the phenomena of the 
space-time world as the changing appearances of the eternal essences, 
the Platonic Ideas. Science is concerned only with relations: the 
artist’s intimate sense of communion with the All, his recognition of 
the eternal in the transitory, is a flash of intuition which is also the 
deepest wisdom of the philosopher: He omnes creature in totum ego 
sum et preter me aliud ens non est. The eternal ideas (Schopenhauer 
prefers to speak of them in the plural, in order to guard against their 
being confused with Kant’s noumenon) are the permanent essential 
forms of reality, transcending space and time. But, if they transcend 
space and time, how can we speak of their permanence, eternity, 
number? Fauconnet would solve this apparent antinomy by dis- 
tinguishing between Kant’s and Schopenhauer’s notions of eternity. 
For Kant eternity is a schema of necessity, essentially a time-deter- 
mination. For Schopenhauer, however, eternity is not a modality of 
time, but the negation of time. In contemplating the eternal present, 
the artist transcends the confines of the temporal. 

Turning now to the structure of Schopenhauer’s esthetics, Dr. 
Fauconnet distinguishes two moments: in the first, by means of a 
rational analysis, Schopenhauer elaborates a theory of the arts; in 
the second, he tries to make clear to the heart that which he has 
analyzed in intellectual terms; this latter is his doctrine of music, of 
the total and synthetic art. 

Things are the more beautiful, the more they facilitate and evoke 
purely objective contemplation. This principle of Schopenhauer is 
fundamental. The hierarchy of art-forms accordingly corresponds 
to the degrees of objectification of the will. To the Ideas of natural 
forces (rigidity, gravity, light) corresponds the art of architecture; 
to the Ideas of vegetable nature, the art of landscape gardening, 
paysage and still-life painting; to the Ideas of animal nature, sculp- 
ture and painting of animals; to the Ideas of living humanity corre- 
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sponds the expression of beauty, grace, and character, in sculpture 
and painting; to the Idea of active humanity, historical painting; to 
the Ideas of humanity thinking, and expressing its thought in language, 
corresponds the art of poetry. The hierarchy of arts is determined 
not only by the law of progressive objectification of the Will, but also 
by two other directing principles. Thus, the study of the various 
arts reveals an evolution in esthetic pleasure; the subjective element, 
which predominates in the enjoyment of architecture, grows less and 
less in evidence, and the purely objective element more and more 
dominant, as we ascend the scale of the arts, until, in the enjoyment of 
tragedy, we find the minimum of the subjective, and a predominance 
of the objective element. A third principle is pointed out by Dr. 
Fauconnet: the law of contrasts. From architecture,—manifesting 
the conflict between gravity and rigidity,—all the way up to poetry, 
we see an enhancement of the conflict; it grows clearer, more acute, 
until finally, in tragedy, it reaches its maximum, the conflict between 
the assertion and the denial of the Will. Above all these arts, how- 
ever, and in a class by itself, is music, unique in that it is the immediate 
objectivity of the Will itself. Music is the art of arts for Schopen- 
hauer: the other arts deal with shadows; its province is the essence 
of things (p. 95). 

Schopenhauer classifies the senses in the order of their dignity 
(vision, audition, touch, smell, taste) according as they are more or 
less susceptible to pleasure-pain. Smell and taste do not interest 
zsthetics, and touch, only indirectly. While generally regarding 
vision as higher than audition, Schopenhauer, through a curious 
physiological theory, gives to audition a unique place. For optical 
sensation is a retinal matter, while audition is not limited to the ear, 
but touches the inmost depths of the brain, and is thus the most 
immediate and the most profound of all the senses. But, at whatever 
stage of its progress we regard it, artis a revelation. All true esthetics 
is essentially a theory of knowledge; a painter’s landscape is a state 
of the soul; a good style is conditioned by good thinking; poetry is 
man’s self-revelation; the artist’s contemplation yields knowledge 
unclouded by the veils of illusion. Kunst ist eine Erkenntnissart. 

Following this keen analysis of the basis, fundamentals, and struc- 
ture of Schopenhauer’s esthetics, to which 117 pages are devoted, 
the author spends 259 pages on a detailed discussion of Schopenhauer’s 
treatment of the various arts. The titles of the ten chapters (De 
l’architecture; Des arts plastiques; Des rapports de la peinture et 
de la sculpture; De la sculpture; De la peinture; Les arts de la parole; 
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Tache et technique de l’ecrivain; De la poésie en générale et de la 
poésie lyrique en particulier; Les genres en poésie; De la tragédie; 
De la musique) indicate the scope of the undertaking, which obviously 
cannot be summarized here in any detail. Of particular interest 
and value is the consistency with which the author keeps before his 
reader the fundamental idea of Schopenhauer’s esthetics: the revela- 
tional character of all true art, piercing through illusion and disclosing 
to man the wretched futility of existence. 

The results of the analytic inquiry of the first fourteen chapters are 
synthetized in the fifteenth, and the book closes with a plea for the 
vitality of Schopenhauer’s doctrine. Interesting traces of Schopen- 
hauerism in recent impressionistic art are pointed out, and Schopen- 
hauer’s own poetry and musical tastes are touched upon, especially his 
relation to Wagner. 

It is not the reviewer's province to criticize here Schopenhauer’s 
theory of art, or to pass judgment on Dr. Fauconnet’s championship 
of it. To be sure, the non-Schopenhauerian reader will justly object 
to the way in which the author is content merely to explain Schopen- 
hauer’s preference for classic to Gothic architecture: because the 
Gothic cathedral is false, in conveying an illusion of the triumph of 
rigidity over gravity, whereas the Greek temple truly manifests the 
conflict between these two forces, which, rather than symmetry, is the 
essence of architectural art, as Schopenhauer views it. For Dr. 
Fauconnet almost commends Schopenhauer’s consistency, instead 
of condemning the heavy price paid for it, his subordination of the 
truth of esthetic experience to the technical demands of his doctrine. 
Again, one may well doubt if, in the chapter on tragedy, the evidence 
which the author marshals from ancient and modern drama in defence 
of his master uniformly sustains his master’s thesis. Schopenhauer’s 
own musical oddities, also, are abundantly recognized,—his passion 
for the flute and Rossini, his failure to recognize in Wagner a composer, 
his utter neglect of Bach, the part he assigns to melody and his general 
treatment of melody,—but the bearing which these musical notions 
have upon the permanent value of the theory of music expounded 
by the man who held them could profitably be discussed at greater 
length and in a somewhat different key. 

Still, it may well be rejoined, all these are an unbeliever’s cavils. 
Between the two extremes of drastic criticism and dithyrambic praise, 
Dr. Fauconnet has chosen the path of sympathetic interpretation, and 
what he has chosen to do he has done well. As an interpreter of 
Schopenhauer’s zsthetic doctrine, he impresses the reader with his 
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grasp of the least minutie of Schopenhauer’s thought, his clarity both 
in analysis and in synthesis, and his keenness of esthetic appreciation 
and allusion which lends conviction to many an argument in the 
treatise. 

The abundant footnote references to Schopenhauer’s works give both 
the Grisebach and the Deussen pagination, while a chronologically 
arranged bibliography adds to the value of the book; the one serious 
defect of its makeup is the lack of an index, for which the all-too-brief 
Table des Matiéres is poor compensation. 

RADOSLAV A. TSANOFF. 
Tue Rice INsTITUTE, Houston, TEXAs. 
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Hermann Lotse. I. Lotzes Leben und Werke. Von MAX WENTSCHER. Heidel- 

berg, C. Winter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1913.—pp. iv, 376. 

Professor Wentscher proposes in this work to give a comprehensive account 
of the Lotzean philosophy. The present volume, the first part of the discus- 
sion, deals with the life and works of the philosopher. The author is con- 
vinced that the life and temperament of Lotze conditioned his thinking; and 
so he has been at pains to study fresh original material put at his disposal, as 
well as the published letters, of which Falckenberg made so large use in his 
volume in Frommanns Klassiker der Philosophie. The result has much of 
charm. The fine, noble, warm-hearted yet reserved character of Lotze, his 
leanings toward poetry and art, his religious spirit, even the ill health and a 
certain lack of popular address, are described in their effects on his university 
career and his philosophical achievement. Wentscher, moreover, brings out 
some new points of detail: for instance, he shows that Lotze did practice 
medicine for a brief interval in the period between the close of his studies and 
the beginning of his professional labors. 

Nevertheless, the emphasis of the interpretation does not fall primarily on 
Lotze’s life as such. It is rather a thorough consideration of his writings which 
is here undertaken as the foundation for a reasoned estimate of the philos- 
opher’s importance. With great detail the author traces out the origin of 
the various Lotzean treatises and analyzes their contents. Not only the major 
works and the more significant of the shorter papers, but reviews, announce- 
ments, are discussed, in fact practically everything that Lotze produced is 
described, and generally with careful fulness. The one exception is that 
certain of the more important constructive works—the ninth book of the 
Microcosmos, the “‘System"’ of 1874, '79, etc.—are reserved for complete 
analysis in Wentscher’s concluding volume. But even these are here sum- 
marily considered; while, apart from them, nothing of importance is neglected. 
Thus, in connection with the life, we are shown the origins of doctrine in the 
relation to Weisse and Idealism, on the one hand, as to Herbart on the other; 
the progress motived by Lotze’s appreciation of natural science and of scientific 
method; the development of his own thinking and the changing emphasis of 
his published discussions occasioned by the mid-century swing toward material- 
istic views; finally, the culmination of his system and of his influence in the 
works of his later decades. The history thus outlined contains much of interest 
for those who would understand the development of opinion in the nineteenth 
century. It is also significant for the thought of to-day; for, in spite of the 
intervening progress, many of Lotze’s conclusions bear constructively on 
present problems. Professor Wentscher, too, has approached his task with 
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fulness of knowledge as well as warm sympathy. If the second part of his 
discussion succeeds as well as the first, we shall be in his debt for a real con- 
tribution to the subject. 

It may be questioned, however, whether his work would not benefit by con- 
densation. The present volume is “personal and historical,” the next is to be 
‘systematic and critical.” Here in itself there is room for reduplication of 
statement. And in the part already published the reader, at least the non- 
German reader, finds repetition and detail which burden rather than aid the 
narrative. The discussion would advance more successfully, the total effect 
would be more definite, if to the facility and clearness of his style the writer 


had added conciseness. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


A Constructive Basis for Theology. By JAMES TEN BroEKE. London, 

Macmillan and Company, 1914.—pp. ix, 400. 

This scholarly volume is another indication of the growing interest among 
philosophers in problems of a religious nature and of the growing feeling among 
theologians that a serious restatement of religious dogmas is necessary if 
religion is to make its appeal to the twentieth century. The author does not 
claim to have presented any novel views concerning either religion or philos- 
ophy; in writing the book he has not had primarily in mind the mature 
philosopher or theologian. Rather is his purpose to direct towards a saner 
view of the nature of religion itself the thought of those interested in religious 
probiems, and to suggest in what manner contemporary thought may be said 
to support religious faith and aid in the solution of its problems. The spirit 
in which the book is written is “that of reverence for the Christian faith in its 
past and present forms, and of desire to contribute to its establishment” 
(pp. v—-vi). 

The scope of the volume may be indicated by the following brief summary 
of its contents. It is divided into three parts. Part I is entitled, The Origin 
and Development of Christian Theology; Part II, A New Philosophy as a 
Constructive Basis of a New Theology; Part III, Contemporary Thought as a 
Constructive Basis for Theology. ‘Part I presents an outline of the chief 
movements in speculative thought preparatory to the rise of Christian theology 
and the general course of its development to the Reformation. Part II shows 
how a new philosophy and a new theology sprang from the adoption of the 
principle of the Reformation. This second part is not intended for the philos- 
opher or theologian as such, but for those who have long clung to the ancient 
Christian doctrines and are beginning to feel that they are in a language that 
is foreign to the modern spirit. . . . Part III assumes that the theology of 
to-day should be the utterance of the religious consciousness which reflects the 
period in which we live, and endeavors to outline some of the contributions 
which modern science, especially psychology and philosophy, make to 
theology” (pp. 8-9). 
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From this summary it appears that the first two parts are largely historical, 
and that the main thesis of the book finds its expression in the third part. 
The third part is, therefore, of chief interest to the reader. Its appeal is 
primarily to neo-Hegelian idealism as the point of view in contemporary 
thought which most clearly supports the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith, although pluralism and pragmatism are not overlooked. Its aim is 
“‘to direct attention to some phases of the intellectual life of the present that 
seem to make it possible to construct a Christian theology that will meet some 
of our needs, though the formulation of such a theology itself is not here under- 
taken. . . . Four thoughts have been helpful guides in the discussion, namely: 
unity amidst the complexity of intellectual and spiritual life both individual 
and social, indeed, of reality as a whole; development with progress in some 
sense, at least within the whole if not of the whole; an end of some sort that, 
lacking better terms, may be called the kingdom of God, which, according to 
Ritschl’s impressive thought, is the only conception capable of unifying the 
natural and spiritual worlds; lastly, the idea of knowledge as functional and 
teleological, not as an end in itself but as a part of the whole self-conscious 
experience to which it ministers, and, as such, a factor in the end”’ (pp. 249- 
250). 

The book is a notable contribution to the religious literature of the day. 
It is a sane and searching discussion of the fundamental problems of the 
Christian faith by one well versed in the history of the development of thought. 
It should prove helpful to the general reader and the theological student alike: 
to the former, by showing him that there is an inseparable connection between 
religion and the very best thought of a people; to the latter, by reminding him 
that religion cannot successfully identify itself with a faith that is synonymous 
with blind credulity, that it must finally justify itself at the bar of reason or 
be cast ‘as rubbish to the void.’ 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, 


Religion und Wirklichkeit. Von Frieprich KARL SCHUMANN. Leipzig, 

Quelle & Meyer, 1913.—pp. 152. Geh. M. 4.80. 

The point of departure for a theory of religion is the simple pre-scientific 
experience of the religious person in which the objective existence of God is 
assumed without question: the touching of the soul by the religious object is 
immediately felt. A Consciousness, not a Thing, is the Object making the 
relation possible: in no sense is the reality of devotion dependent upon man: 
it works in him, revealing itself in dreams, voices, and prophesy during primi- 
tive ages, later embodying itself in the more enduring God-consciousness of the 
religionist and the sense of union familiar to the mystic. 

A first claim of religion is the reality and independence of its object, and a 
competent philosophy or science of religion must keep this claim in the fore- 
ground. Once the primary data are recognized it is possible to explore and 
interpret the material found in anthropology, history, and biography. Any 
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explanation of religion in its existential aspects from the angle of a subjective 
descriptive psychology is in itself nothing but phenomenalism. Dr. Schumann 
impeaches the tenability of the conclusions of contemporary American psy- 
chologists of religion on the score that they ignore the cleavage between the 
standpoint of psychology and the standpoint of a fundamental philosophy. 
William James especially is open to the charge of failure to separate the psycho- 
logical from the ontological (p. 14), and his relativism is not removed by 
calling in the ‘subconscious’ (p. 147). 

Deductions of the nature of religion by means of the traditional schematism 
of the categories or the hypotheses of the social and historical sciences have 
failed. The writer undertakes to uphold these contentions by a detailed 
analysis of the philosophies of religion offered by Troeltsch, Natorp, and Sim- 
mel. Troeltsch cannot connect his theory of knowledge with the deliverances 
of immediate religious devotion. Natorp’s doctrine of feeling is sharply 
assailed. In view of the fact that some American writers agree with Simmel’s 
sociological assumptions, the criticism of Simmel is timely. A distinction is 
made between those rites and beliefs which are secondary and the experiences 
which are direct manifestations of spiritual agency. Applied to the religion 
of primitive folk, this view implies that there is a flaw in the logic of those who 
aver that since economic pressure and instinct build up ceremonial and group- 
consciousness therefore the religious attitude in its purity is made of the same 
stuff (pp. 133-138). 

The sub-title of the monograph, “ Critical Prolegomena to a Philosophy of 
Religion,” allows the reader to explain what seems to be disproportionate 
treatment of the several issues involved. A projector of prolegomena is likely 
to stress the items which in his judgment are of strategic importance. Con- 
siderable space is used to exploit the minutiae of adverse criticism, with the 
result of obscuring the writer’s positive convictions. Several passages refer 
to mysticism (pp. 27-29, 107), but with no intimation of what the essential 
characteristics are taken to be and no indication of the proper criterion to 
employ in interpreting the reports of the mystics themselves. Just what is 
meant by the subject or self in relation to the alter is left indeterminate. 

The merit of the case against ‘psychologism’ in the determination of the 
deeper significance of religion obviously depends upon what psychology is 
conceived to be. Dr. Schumann does not see fit to inquire into the changing 
standpoint of the ‘functional’ and ‘behavior’ psychologies in its bearing on the 


meaning of the moot term wirklichkeit. 
E. L. TALBERT. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


The Problem of Religion. By Emm Cart Witm. Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago, The Pilgrim Press, 1912.—pp. xii, 240. 
The author gives the following statement of his purpose: “To trace out, in a 
way which would be fairly consonant with our present knowledge, and satis- 
factory to my own scientific conscience, the natural implications of our com- 
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mon and our scientific experience with a view to seeing what justification could 
be given for a religious conception of the world, independently of revelation, 
or of any cabalistic source of religious truth” (p. vii). This he hopes to do in 
a manner “as free from the subtler technicalities of scholarship as possible’ 
(p. viii). His attitude to religion is that it is “‘capable of some sort of justifica- 
tion”’ (p. viii), and that its justification can be maintained on “ philosophical 
and reflective grounds” (p. 19). To this end, “no discussion of religion will 
prove entirely adequate. . . which does not begin with a frank and free 
investigation of the very place and validity of the religious consciousness itself "’ 
(p. 20). Indeed, “the only valid source of religious truth, then, is philosophy’’ 
(p. 48). 

The list of chapter headings is suggestive of what the author regards as the 
distinctive problems of rcligion. In the introductory chapter, on ‘The 
Present Religious Situation,"’ he seeks to determine the conditioning factors in 
the religious unrest of the present. The second chapter, on ‘The Nature of 
Religion and its Relation to Philosophy,”’ deals with the questions of the 
definition of religion, the sources of religious truth, matter and spirit, and 
mechanism and teleology, the two latter questions being continued in and 
forming the argument of the third chapter on “ Materialism and Idealism.” 
Of idealistic systems, Berkeley, ‘whom many regard as the first and greatest 
of modern idealists"’ (p. 62, Preface, p. xiii) is taken as the type. Essentially 
the same discussion continues through the fourth chapter under the title ‘‘ The 
Scientific View of Nature: Mechanism and Teleology."" The remaining four 
chapters, with titles, “‘The Value of Life; Optimism and Pessimism,”’ ‘‘The 
Shadow of Death,’ “Religion and Morality,” and ‘“‘The Religion of the 
Future,” indicate that further attempts at specifically scientific statement of 
problems have been abandoned. 

The attempt to treat in a popular way of subjects in which the ‘scientific 
conscience’ can lay claim to satisfaction has some peculiar difficulties which it 
seems Professor Wilm has not entirely overcome. The ‘scientific conscience’ 
demands, especially at points where problems become most acute, a technically 
exact statement, even though that statement should not satisfy all the esthetic 
requirements of form. And failure to recognize this fact leads to a reversal 
of method, as is illustrated by the fact that Professor Wilm seems to regard 
the optimistic attitude as the fundamental norm of religious experience. But 
to make optimism the presupposition of religion may be questioned both on 
historical and philosophical grounds. Optimism doubtless has an essential 
and intimate relation to religion, but from the historical point of view it may 
be seriously doubted whether any significant religious system has been deter- 
mined in its development by the optimistic attitude. Besides, from the point 
of view of philosophical method, any attitude is justified only when it appears 
as a result of a rigid process of reflection. Religious optimism then, if ‘ philos- 
ophy is the only source of religious truth,’ should be the fruit of philosophical 
reflection rather than the presupposition upon which a scientific statement of 
religious problems is made. Professor Wilm seems to recognize this, in formal 
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statement, at least, but the mere statement fails to bring conviction in the 
absence of a rigid determination of the logical relations involved, and the 
latter can hardly be found in his discussion. 

Another matter which perhaps calls for brief mention is the position occupied 
by the problem of happiness in the theory of religion. Neglecting the author’s 
formal definitions of religion as ‘simply optimism’ or ‘theistic optimism’ 
(pp. 29-30 and note), the general conception of religion as value becomes de- 
cidedly problematical when value is interpreted in terms of happiness (p. 117). 
The author here adheres to his determination to avoid the technicalities of 
scholarship, especially when he flatly refuses to ‘argue’ the questions of hedon- 
istic ethical theory which seem to be involved (p. 117 note). But if religion is 
a matter of happiness, then some theory of happiness would seem properly 
to form an essential part of the discussion. 

Professor Wilm’s book can scarcely be regarded as a contribution or even 
as a summary of the work at present being done in the field of religious in- 
quiry, yet it represents perhaps the most wide-spread of religious attitudes. 
Besides these qualities of wide appeal, the book shows unusual qualities of 
style. In fact, freedom and ease of style seem to help over many a difficulty 
which would be more apparent if the author had confined himself to a more 


severely scientific form of expression. 
E. JORDAN. 
BuTLER COLLEGE. 


From Religion to Philosophy. By FRANCIS MACDONALD CornForD. London, 

Edward Arnold, 1912.—pp. xx, 276. 

Against the common assumption that religion and philosophy represent 
two distinct provinces of thought, between which there is supposed to be some 
sort of border warfare, the author of this book suggests the possibility of 
regarding them as “‘two successive phases, or modes, of the expression of man’s 
feelings and beliefs about the world; and the title of this book implies that our 
attention will be fixed on that period, in the history of the western mind, which 
marks the passage from the one to the other” (p. vii). The transition from 
religion to philosophy took place among the Greeks about six centuries before 
our era, and the point which the author wishes to prove in this connection is 
that the advent of the new spirit of rational inquiry ‘did not mean a sudden 
and complete breach with the older ways of thought” (p. vii). Within this 
early period two traditions, the ‘scientific’ and the ‘mystical,’ are recognized 
in Diogenes Laertius’ grouping of the two successions of philosophers into 
Ionian and Italiote. These two tendencies are represented by Anaximander 
and Pythagoras. But the fundamental aim and point of view of the two 
traditions are essentially different. The one, driven bya need of mastering the 
world by understanding it, seeks its goal in a “perfectly clear conceptual 
model of reality, adapted to explain all phenomena by the simplest formula 
that can be found”’ (p. viii); the other, determined by certain beliefs about 
the nature of the divine and the destiny of the human soul, yet holding no less 
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strongly than the scientific tradition to the characteristically Greek conviction 
that the world must be rational, expresses its deepest purpose in such concepts 
as ‘God’ and ‘Soul.’ But both points of view give evidence of an origin 
in an earlier and primitive religious attitude to the world. ‘Behind Anaxi- 
mander stands the Ionian Homer, with his troop of luminous Olympians; 
behind Pythagoras we discern the troubled shapes of Orpheus and Dionysus”’ 
(p. ix). But there is a real continuity between the earliest rational speculation 
and the religious representation that lay behind it. 

The book contains six interesting chapters, and the author’s manner of 
treatment is scholarly and clear, and throws much light on the concepts of early 
Greek thought. In the first chapter, the Greek notion of Destiny (Moira) is 
analyzed, showing the persistence of this conception from its earliest formula- 
tion in Hesiod and Homer and Anaximander, on through Greek science, to its 
final formulation in modern science as Natural Law. The second chapter 
records the author’s “rash excursion” into a hypothetical reconstruction of the 
pre-Homeric Greek world. Asa guide here is taken the principle laid down by 
the new French school of sociologists, ‘that the key to religious representation 
lies in the social structure of the community which elaborates it” (p. x). 
A discussion of the concept of ‘the nature of things,’ or Physis, occupies the 
third chapter. Here Physis is shown to be a representation of the social 
consciousness (p. 191), out of which, regarded as a material continuum, and 
with the attributes living and divine, are progressively but unconsciously 
carved the concepts of individuality, God, and Soul. The same concept 
regarded as the Datum of Philosophy, furnishes the subject matter of the 
fourth chapter. The fifth and sixth chapters deal respectively with the two 
dominant traditions of Greek philosophy, the scientific and the religious. 

The work as a whole is an extremely interesting and suggestive account of 
early Greek conceptions. The relations between the religious and the philo- 
sophical significance of these conceptions are worked out in a way which is 
thoroughly ingenious and which attempts to show that the philosophical 
interpretation of the relation of ultimate reality to the world of sense experience 
is determined by the older religious conception of the relation of God to the 
human group or Nature (p. 135). The discussions of the early Greek philo- 


sophical systems are instructive. 
E. JorDAN. 


BuTLeR COLLEGE. 


Bergson and Romantic Evolutionism. By A. O. Lovejoy. Berkeley, Univer- 

sity of California Press, 1914.—pp. 61. 

The two lectures comprising this volume are written in a style at once clear 
and vivid (the qualities are by no means always united); and the strains of 
thought are admirably differentiated, the points of criticism and exposition 
expressed with clearness and frequently with wit. The illustrations from 
literature, ranging from Dante to Bernard Shaw, are unusually suggestive. 
The point of view which the author takes is that of neither disciple nor an- 
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tagonist; his two-fold object is, first, to point out certain general inconsis- 
tencies in Bergson’s positions, and, secondly, to show his historical! relation to 
the philosophy of nature and of religion developed by the German romanticists. 
Bergson's theory of time is of fundamental importance. It is not, however, 
by his confused notion of duration, but by his belief in the difference which 
time makes in the constitution of reality, that Bergson is a temporalist. His 
derivation of freedom from the newness of each moment of time involves a 
confusion of existential uniqueness with qualitative novelty; the former would 
not be incompatible with repetition of content. Bergson’s real argument for 
freedom depends on the survival of the past in memory, whereby accumulation 
is substituted for mere succession. The logic of Bergson’s procedure, Professor 
Lovejoy suggests, would lead him directly from this significance of memory— 
for, in the sense that every event leaves an impression, that the advance of 
time makes a difference, memory might conceivably pertain to the whole 
universe—to the theory that new reality is constantly being added to the cumu- 
lative experience of the universe. The introduction of “‘élan vital” into this 
biological indeterminism raises a difficulty in the treatment of matter, which 
is regarded as a fiction of intellect and then as a serious obstruction to the life- 
force which nevertheless produced it. After these criticisms of duration and 
“élan vital"’ in relation to creative evolution, Professor Lovejoy shows that 
evolution, in the middle of the nineteenth century identified with mechanism, 
was in its earlier development anti-mechanistic. The ultimate reality of 
motion, the creative efficacy of time, the interpenetration of the moments of 
pure duration, the life-force, our oneness with it, and the resistance offered by 
inert matter, are all found in the writings of Jacobi, Schelling, and Schopen- 
hauer. Bergson’s philosophy of nature is, therefore, not an innovation, but a 
revival of the earlier form of evolutionism. The relation of our temporal 
experience to God implied by romantic evolutionism is the denial of any perfect 
and eternal reality either as source or goal of our incompleteness. The force 
of which we are a part, which we may call God, is in the making. Though 
Bergson inconsistently explicitly declares his belief in a transcendent deity, 
prior and external to the evolving world, the real tendency of the religious 


implications of his romantic evolutionism is towards temporalistic pantheism. 
NANN CLARK Barr. 


Humanitaires et libertaires au point de vue sociologique et moral. Par ALFRED 

Foumvte. Paris, Alcan, 1914.—pp. ix, 209. 

This little volume of critical studies is the second work of Fouillée’s that 
has appeared posthumously, bringing the total list of his books up to thirty- 
four. The three essays that form the main portion of the work, La morale 
libertaire, La morale humanitaire, and La morale des idées-forces, along with an 
introductory essay, La sociologie, science theorique et pratique de l'humanité, and 
an appendix consisting of an address delivered in London in 1911 on Le rap- 
prochement des races au point de vue sociologique, were collected by Madame 
Fouillée and edited by her grandson Augustin Guyau. In the first essay, 
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Fouillée shows the insufficiency of the individualistic anarchistic view of 
ethics, as held by libertarians from Proudhon to Nietzsche. Even the philos- 
ophy of “intense and expansive Life,’’ propounded by Guyau, fails to justify 
the individualistic point of view. For in going beyond himself, as this expan- 
sive ‘Life’ compels him to do, the individual is inevitably merged in the whole. 
The libertarian point of view must finally be given up in favor of one which 
includes the humanitarian. Just so, the humanitarian point of view is equally 
inadequate by itself. The sociologists and utilitarian moralists who place 
society above the individual forget that society depends upon individuals 
and that there could be no abstract conception of humanity, were it not for 
the personal values of the conceiving individual. The third essay presents the 
synthesis of the two points of view criticized in the other two essays. In La 
morale des idées-forces Fouillée propounds an ethics of désinteressement, which 
is at once ‘personal’ and ‘universal.’ The ego being inseparable from the 
non-ego in our thought, we can never isolate ourselves from others, as the 
libertarians would have usdo. But morality being dependent upon the intelli- 
gence and will of the individual, it can never be a mere development of customs 
or manners, as sociology would teach. The ethics of idées-forces seeks the 
springs of morality in the volonté de conscience, which is both personal and 
impersonal, both subjective and objective. 

The introductory essay and the address which serves as an appendix are 
further examples of Fouillée’s application of the concept of idée-force to sociol- 
ogy. In the first of these he shows how sociology depends upon psychology: 
“The ultimate forces which act upon humanity, and, through reciprocal re- 
action, engender social laws, are the individual minds which constantly in- 
fluence each other.” (p.11.) Inthe appended essay, Le rapprochement des 
races, we find the fitting conclusion of Fouillée’s sociological and ethical studies 
in the statement: ‘The future belongs not to Anglo-Saxons, Germans, 
Greeks, or Latins, not to Christians or Buddhists, but to the wisest, the most 
industrious, and the most moral.” (p. 209.) 

ALMA Rosa THORNE. 


Forma i Otnoshenie (Form and Relation). A Contribution to the Theory of 
Knowledge. By Driitr1 MICHALTscCHEFF. Vol. I. Published by the 
University of Sofia, Bulgaria, 1914.—pp. 760. 

Bulgaria joined the family of nations only thirty-six years ago; yet she is 
today contributing actually as many names to the “Who's Who in Science”’ 
as all her Balkan neighbors put together. This original treatise indicates 
Bulgaria's growing interest in philosophy, already roused by translations of 
standard works. A brief notice of it may not be out of place here, aside from 
the suggestiveness of the book as showing some currents of philosophic thought 
in ‘‘a region of war-correspondents.”’ For the author’s German work Philos- 
ophische Studien: Beitrige zur Kritik des modernen Psychologismus has been 
noted on two different occasions in this Review (Vol. xix, 3, pp. 323-327; 5, 


PP. 497-499). 
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Michaltscheff's main thesis is to prove that the doctrine of form owes its 
importance in the history of epistemology to a wrong conception of the gnoseo- 
logical problem, and that a right understanding of the réle played by relations 
in the process of knowledge would show the doctrine of form to be only a 
means of hiding the logical defects of a fallacious train of thought. 

In the present volume, he traces the logical and historical genesis of the 
doctrine of form, and its bearing on the notion of relations. His historical 
inquiry, covering the entire course of philosophic thought, leads him to the 
conclusion that the problem of relations can be answered satisfactorily only 
by freeing it from the confusion of the image-copy theory of knowledge. 
And this confusion will vanish when we cast aside the notion of subject-object 
opposition, when we abandon the question: How the subject comes to have 
its objects, etc. The whole problem must be attacked from a different angle: 
I find the world given as a causal unity, in which I find material things as 
spatial individuals, and consciousness as something non-spatial—what sort of 
unity, then, is matter, what sort of unity is consciousness, what sort of unity 
is the causal unity, and so forth. 

In terms of this newer method the author proposes, in a second volume, to 
answer positively the question as to the nature of the relations and their 
place in the process of knowledge. Michaltscheff’s general point of view can 
be well understood by the reader of his German volume referred to above: 
it is the immanental point of view of Johannes Rehmke, who has found an 
energetic disciple in this young Bulgarian philosopher. 

Rapos_av A. TSANOFF. 
Tue Rice INsTiITUTE, Houston, TExas. 
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L’unita dello spirito,ela morale. B.Varisco. Riv. di Fil., VI, 3, pp. 265-273. 

A physical law is immediately conditioned on a given ensemble of factual 
circumstances, but reduces finally to an unconditional law. Thus a piece of 
wood floats in water and sinks in air in obedience to the same law of gravitation. 
A moral law is similarly conditioned by custom, and it is worth while to inquire 
whether there is also an unconditional law above custom, and if so, what it is. 
The striking fact of psychic growth in connection with the development of the 
value scale is the progressive unification and organization of the mental life. 
Value is for the child mere blind impulse, or inheres only in momentary 
pleasures or pains. With the apprehension of causation comes that of a new 
kind of value called utility; with further abstraction, truth becomes a value, 
and complete self-consciousness brings appreciation of activity and liberty. 
A will presupposes unification of psychic activities. But a higher unity is 
progressively perfected at the same time, that of the plurality of subjects in 
society. Here morality first appears. This spiritual unity, or common human 
nature, the realization of which by each is conditioned upon its realization by 
all other subjects, is the unconditional moral law beyond custom. But the 
unity is never an identity; subjects remain individual and always in a way 
opposed. And in this opposition consists the vital energy of the human 
world, and the possibility of progress. The opposition is permanent; it cannot 
even be called a harmony in the sentimental or mystical sense; it is moral evil. 
We involuntarily think of the elimination of evil as being a good, but we should 
recognize that it would mean the elimination of life at the same time. 

F. H. KnicHrt. 


Les conditions générales de la connaissance. F. PAULHAN. Rev. Phil., 
XXXIX, 6, pp. 531-610. 
Some theory of knowledge is indispensable to all philosophy; to pass over 
it is only an easy way of assuming one without discussion. This branch of 
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inquiry has been dominated by the opposition of subject and object, and the 
present article is an examination of this opposition and an attempt to determine 
its meaning and bearing. Pure objectivism (naive realism) and pure sub- 
jectivism (subjective idealism) have both found numerous defenders; but 
neither position can be maintained except by refusing to see its objections, and 
it is little better with the compromise attempted by the theory of relativity. 
Philosophers have neglected to state explicitly the obvious question of epis- 
temology as to how we know knowledge itself. Since knowledge involves 
subject and object, the act of knowledge can only become an object of knowl- 
edge on condition that the subject is viewed as an object. On the oiher hand, 
objects are in a sense subjectively perceived, since thinkers agree that we are 
immediately aware of only psychic facts. Hence the act of knowing is at the 
same time an objectification of a subject and subjectification of an object. 
The apparent confusion involved leads to many difficulties. It is said that the 
subject known as object is no longer the knowing subject, and again, that the 
object is falsified in its assimilation to the subject. This would seem to make 
valid knowledge impossible. The pragmatic solution of the problem is the- 
oretically tenable, but men refuse to remain consistent pragmatists, and insist 
on regarding intelligence as a function of knowing truth. The problem is 
further complicated by the consideration that the subject which knows is also 
the subject which feels, appreciates, evaluates. The two operations are 
apparently independent, truth and value affecting each other little or not at all. 
Yet they are inseparable, for a value is after all a fact, and truth is also a value, 
which may take precedence of and dominate all other values. The history of 
the development of the mind adds further interesting considerations. With 
the growth of self-consciousness, the object becomes more definite and clear, 
and intelligent action replaces instinctive or emotional. Before this process 
even becomes complete, however, it is reversed, and unconscious automatism 
progressively replaces intelligence. The object and subject may be regarded 
as both real, but unknowable separately, while the subject as subject is unknow- 
able in any sense. The correspondence of knowledge with reality is condi- 
tioned upon and proportional to an inherent similarity of the knowing and the 
known, so that neither is distorted by their mutual assimilation. The intellect, 
it must be remembered, has two functions; it serves to direct action as well as 
to know truth; which of these is to be regarded as paramount seems to be a 
matter of individual temperament. We must also attribute to it a creative 
function, thus finding place for the idées-forces of Fouillée. And finally, it 
manifests a tendency to disappear after reaching a maximum development, in 


accordance with a law of evanescence. 
F. H. KNiGart. 


Psychische Kausalitét und Willensakt. E. Biever. Z. f. Psych., LXIX, 1 u. 
2, pp. 30-72. 
The view that psychology is opposed to other sciences in that it deals with 
subjects and not with objects, is an erroneous one. Psychology must in any 
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case deal to a large extent with the objective world, while it can practically 
dispense with introspection without any vital loss in value. Moreover, the 
subjective psychologist in eliminating outward observation is too apt to omit 
inner observation also, and succumb to the attractions of a deductive psychol- 
ogy. Results of such thinking have little scientific worth because the concepts 
from which deductions are drawn are too indefinite. This is the fatal weakness 
of Volkmar and the ‘philosophical’ psychologists. It is futile, again, to 
attempt to rule out animal psychology, which must be purely objective, and 
the same must be said of the study of any human subject other than one’s 
self. Words describing subjective states are objective reactions as much as 
are mechanical motions. There are still people who maintain the theory of 
psycho-physical parallelism, but all are forced in practice to assume the 
dependence of mind (Psyche) on brain function. The relation between con- 
sciousness and brain function is significant for epistemology, but for scientific 
psychology it is now quite meaningless. The true subject-matter of any 
scientific psychology is the whole plastic reaction of the central nervous system. 
That is, in general, in man, the activity of the cerebral cortex; but no definite 
line can be drawn between merely-nervous and also-psychical function. An 
assumption equally erroneous with that of the peculiar character of psychology 
as to subject-matter is that it may be distinguished from physical sciences by 
the kind of causation manifested. The alleged gaps in the causal sequence of 
psychic phenomena are due simply to the false and artificial limitation of the 
field of observation. We could not expect to explain the form of a water 
wave from that of previous ones without taking the general surroundings into 
account. So also with the supposed lack of proportion between cause and 
effect in the psychic field. Psychic causes are of the energy-releasing, not the 
direct mechanical type, and the former are dominant in the whole field of 
biology, while as common as the latter in the physical world itself. We 
properly call a spark the cause of an explosion, but we would scarcely attempt 
to correlate the quantities of energy involved in the two. The most useful 
analogue for understanding psychic processes in their causal relation seems to 
be that of ‘switching’ in electrical contrivances. The most diverse and com- 
plex reactions can be made intelligible and simple by this comparison. The 
switching is not of course to be thought of as a direct connection and dis- 
connection of conductors, but rather a cutting in and out of variable resistances 
in different paths. The switching concept is particularly useful in cases 
where a selection is to be made between conflicting impulses or stimuli to 
different kinds of action; 4. ¢.,in phenomena of will. A true act of will pre- 
supposes some kind of personality, however primitive, an organized striving 
or generalized tendency in action, more than the sum of individual impulses. 
The will is the resultant (not the sum) of all the centrifugal tendencies which 
lie in the affective states (Affekten), or it is the centrifugal side of the resultant 
“Gesamptaffekt."” The dominant impulse ‘switches in’ the corresponding 
course of action, present or future, and ‘switches out’ all others. This general 
view of the will is frankly deterministic, but not therefore contradictory to the 
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concept of freedom in any practically significant sense. The ‘willed’ course of 
action isto be sure that prompted by the ‘strongest’ motive, because that is 
the way we define ‘strongest’; but it is the motive of the whole person, not 
an individual impulse. Nor is this procedure at all peculiar to psychology; 
in no other field have we any means of measuring forces except by their effects. 
F. H. Knicut. 


The Need for a Modern Casuistry. H. L. Stewart. Inter. J. of Ethics, 

XXIV, No. 4, pp. 379-401. 

This article is a refutation of Mr. F. H. Bradley's attack upon Casuistry 
in his Principles of Logic, pp. 247ff. The author shows the unreliableness 
of Mr. Bradley’s assumptions upon which his attack was based in that there 
are cases of genuine moral perplexity, and the intuitions of conscience are not 
always clear and adequate. As examples of these ‘questionable’ cases we 
may take the feminist movement, the question of suffrage, the reciprocal 
relations of employers and employees, the limits of state interference with the 
freedom of action of the individual, sexual and family relationships, etc. 
These questions can not be solved apart from moral considerations. They 
are all moral questions, but who can lay down general rules for their solution? 
The verdict of conscience seems self-contradictory, for both sides of these 
questions are upheld conscientiously. The study of ethical principles does not 
make a person moral, but if any conflict arises in his moral intuitions, a 
study of such principles may be of great benefit to him. Moral philosophy 
ought to help one to settle disputed moral questions. We need an expert 
who gives his life to just such a field. His decisions would not be merely 
authoritative; they would suggest solutions to the individual in trouble. 
For over two thousand years moral philosophers have busied themselves 
with such questions of morality as have very seldom, if ever, been disputed 
by the common man. Now let them turn their attention to the unravelling 
of real moral difficulties, for which assistance the unlearned man will be 


exceedingly grateful. 
HENRY BENTSON. 


Casuistry and Ethics. G. A. Jounston. Inter. J. of Ethics, XXIV, No. 4, 

pp. 401-418. 

The prejudice against casuistry is well nigh universal. The popular pre- 
judice is one of those unexamined presuppositions which infect all our thought 
with error. It is due partly to the aversion of the popular mind to everything 
exact, codified and systematized, partly to the mistaken belief that casuistry 
means Romanist casuistry, and partly to the moral laxity which has often 
accompanied it, but which is not an essential element init. Philosophers have 
opposed casuistry because they believe that in moral questions, “reflection is a 
symptom of disease'’; but this would condemn allethics. Again, it is objected 
that a system of casuistry is impossible because no two cases are exactly alike; 
but this may be said of all science. There is enough similarity between 
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situations and conditions to warrant the existence of such a system. Bradley 
believes that it perverts ethics into an art of morality instead of permitting 
it to remain a purely theoretical science. But why must we have either a 
theoretical science or a perversion of ethics, an art of morality? Why not 
have both? There are two disciplines or sciences, ethics and casuistry, 
which deal with morality. They are not independent of each other; the latter 
is dependent upon the former. Ethics is a purely theoretical science which 
deals with general, abstract principles and is exact, while casuistry is a practical 
science which deals with inherited principles and is inexact. The principles of 
ethics are universal and absolute, but those of casuistry are mere general 
rules affected by and allowing for circumstances and conditions. These 
casuistic principles and rules must not be at variance with the purely ethical 
principles. Casuistry is the application of the general rule to the particular 
case, and especially the application of ethical principles to specific, perplex- 
ing problems of conduct. The present article is introductory to a subsequent 


one in which the author proposes to outline his own system. 
HENRY BENTSON. 


A Definition of Causation. IV: W. H. SHEetpon. J. of Phil., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., Vol. XI, No. 14, pp. 365-377. 

This is the last of four articles on the nature of causation. An examination 
of the phenomena investigated by physics shows that all instances of causation 
are of two types: the composition type and the serial type, which ultimately 
reduce to one type, the unending, self-repeating series. All cases of causation 
have this common logical structure. The necessary and sufficient condition 
of the series is two terms in a relation of sameness and difference; the second 
is another case of the first with added differences. The first term is more 
fundamental than the second, because it precedes the second temporally and 
logically. defines the second, and can exist without the second. The past has 
an existential rank higher than that of the future; the tendency of an event 
is “in one certain direction,” from higher to lower levels. Yet the series is 
impossible without the second term, for the first by itself is mere potentiality. 
Every cause is a potentiality plus a motion or change. The series contains 
necessity. Given these two related terms, and the effect, a never finished 
series, ‘‘of necessity and pure deduction” follows; each term implies indefinitely 
another case of itself. Events are necessitated by their causes; so far as there 
is causation, ‘‘nature deduces itself from the past."" This, however, does not 
preclude indeterminate beginnings, which allow the universe to grow by adding 
new, unending series to its content. This discovery of the “objective existence 
of necessary connection”’ is the result of an empirical investigation of the con- 
tent of experience. It enables us to answer Hume without having to resort to 
such hypotheses as the independent “ subsistence” of universals or the presence 
of mind as a law-giver imposing its forms on nature. Although each term and 
relation of the series is particular, the concept of the universal may be derived 
from this system of two particular terms in a particular relation. The neces- 
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sity is not an absolute or an @ priori necessity, but one derived from the 
existence of a “dyadic relation."" No necessity can be derived from one term 
alone. Hume failed to find a ‘necessary connection,” because he did not 
define “‘ necessary connection,” did not examine specific cases of causation, and 


treated a cause as ‘‘one”’ instead of ‘“‘two.”’ 
RAYMOND P. HAWES. 


A Definition of Value. RALPH BARTON Perry. J. of Phil., Psy. & Sci. Meth., 

XI, 6, pp. 141-162. 

This article is written for the purpose of opening up the subject for discus- 
sion. In it the author does not give any extended treatment of his own views; 
it is rather a presentation and criticism of the views held by Moore, Russell, 
Urban, Sheldon, Brentano, Sidgwick and Santayana, together with some stray 
remarks that indicate the author’s own point of view. The way in which to 
arrive at a true definition of values is to study the particular instances, realizing 
however, that an instance can be no more than an approximation to the goal. 
Value is not indefinable nor unanalyzable for this would supplement an in- 
definable good with an indefinable evil. Then too, these indefinables give so 
little account of themselves that the phenomenon of the appearance and dis- 
appearance, the waxing and waning of values, is left totally unexplained. And 
finally, this doctrine of indefinability is objectionable, because it is so easy to 
mistake the simplicity of our own knowledge for a simplicity in the object. 
Value does not consist in harmony or fitness, for a thing may be ‘fit’ for the 
rubbish heap and yet be valueless. Neither can goodness be said to be identical 
with the formal relationship of a particular to its universal, that is, the realization 
of a type; for the worst specimen of a man may be the most perfect specimen 
of inebriety or simplemindedness. The hedonistic view of value is too narrow, 
for it does not take account of all of our experiences. The present day view is 
that value, in the generic sense, has to do with a certain constant that we may 
call bias or interest. The justification of this view lies in the fact that bias or 
interest, with its manifold varieties, conditions, and relations, affords the best 
means of systematically describing the region of our world which the value 
sciences and value vocabulary roughly denote. It is broad enough to contain 
a host of divergent views. Some maintain that satisfaction of interest as 
such is value, others deny it utterly, and still others qualify it. To the first 
class the author belongs. He holds that interest is not an immediate cognition 
of value qualities in its object, but is a mode of the organism, enacted, sensed, 
or possibly felt, and qualifying the object through being a response to it. 
To like or dislike an object is to create that object’s value. To be aware that 
one likes or dislikes an object is to cognize that object's value. 

HENRY BENTSON. 


What is Religious Knowledge? C. De.isteE Burns. Int. Jr. of Ethics, 
XXIV, No. 3, pp. 253-265. 
In the past, knowledge which seemed vital to us was called religious. This 
article proposes to show that only one kind of knowledge is possible, that the 
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antithesis of religious and scientific knowledge rests on a mistake. It will 
trace the origin of the mistake and show how the antithesis came into being. 
Lastly it will be shown that the mistake was recognized as such through the 
discovery of history. Unreasonable moderation toward religious dogmas has 
led to the mistaken idea that there can be two kinds of truth, one to supply 
our emotional and the other our intellectual needs. Religious knowledge 
does not differ in kind from scientific knowledge. In two points religious 
knowledge is more effective in influencing character. Religious knowledge is 
more systematized and more poetically expressed; it is weak, however, in the 
dogmatism of its statements where there is not evidence enough to support the 
conclusion. “If we are still to speak of religious knowledge, this last tendency 
must be eliminated, and its place supplied by the courage which dares to 


acknowledge ignorance.” 
C. M. Hopart. 


Social Progress and Religious Faithh EvuGene W. Lyman. Harvard Theol. 

Rev., VII, No. 2, pp. 139-165. 

Socia! progress and religious faith are often regarded as being in a semi- 
unfriendly relation. This view is due in the first place to the notion that 
religion is inherently conservative and for this reason may be obstructive. 
It is due in the second place to the idea that religion, since it is a relation be- 
tween the soul and God, is necessarily individual. Contrary to this attitude, 
the writer holds that religious faith at its best is a powerful force for social 
progress. The earliest and most striking evidence is to be found in prophetic 
religion. The prophet furnishes a practical ideal for us all—a man of the 
highest character and clearest faith. The prophet’s ideal aimed at securing 
righteous and humane social relations. His life with God could not hold him 
apart from service tomen. The constructive purpose of the prophet finds ex- 
pression in his ideal of the kingdom of God. Jesus universalized this ideal by 
making the entrance conditions not political but moral. Jesus in universalizing 
the religious consciousness kept together the sense of God and the social goal. 
The full measure of this union can not be learned merely from his teaching; 
His life and deeds portray the union in its most perfect form. The union of 
social progress and religious faith is found also in modern religious life. The 
development of liberal Christianity is a case in point. Missionary education 
is undoubtedly social in its consequences. When individual experience of 
religion seems to become sufficient unto itself, then the fullest and deepest 
meaning of religion is slipping away. The deepest experience of God is found 
in sharing in the work of social progress for the realization of His Kingdom. 
Thus religion is an active relation with the working God in His effort for social 
progress. God himself is actively in the midst of our social relations. The 
purpose of religion is to make the soul alert, resourceful, inventive. Its purest 
essence is found in originality and creativeness in the moral and spiritual 
order. This essence of religion finds expression in the promotion of social 
progress. Social progress needs personal religion and that intensive interest 
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in the individual soul which personal religion only can bring about. The 
appreciation of the preciousness of personality and of the need of its full 


development is the only adequate motive for social endeavor. 
C. M. Hospart. 


Ethics as a Science. CHARLES W. Super. Int. Jr. of Ethics, XXIV, No. 3, 

pp. 265-281. 

This article proposes to examine the claim of moral science to be equal in 
rank with any other science except mathematics. Any department of human 
knowledge may be made a science if its data can be formulated in the causal 
relation. The existence of innate ethical ideas must beadmitted. Every com- 
munity of men always contains some individuals who recognize the binding 
force of an obligation. The earliest as well as the latest Hebrew prophets were 
vehement preachers of righteousness, and moral sentiments may likewise be 
found in Hesiod’s Works and Days. A regular system of moral instruction 
based on the principles laid down in the Sacred Writings was begun with the 
organization of Christian communites. In spite of this system, poverty and its 
accompanying immorality continued to furnish the most perplexing problems 
with which governments had to contend. This was due mainly to the un- 
scientific measures adopted for suppressing them. By means of scientific 
methods morality has been greatly advanced. Experience has proved that 
morality is largely dependent on economic conditions. A striking example of 
the use of science in the moral sphere is shown in the temperance movement. 
Science has promoted morality also in the domain of warfare. Observation 
and experimentation are the two foundation principles of every science. 
Science in its relation to physical man is indebted more to Hippocrates than 
to any other Greek thinker. ‘“‘The scientist points the way; the moral 
reformer walks in it and induces others to follow him. The measure of mutual 
friendliness with which they codperate is the measure of social and ethical 


progress.” 
C. M. Hopart. 


The Mental and the Physical, Howarp C. WARREN. Psy. Rev., XXI, 2, 

Pp. 79-100. 

The relation of mind and body is the Wandering Jew of science. This paper 
will show that the most satisfactory explanation of this relation is the double- 
aspect view, that this explanation enables us to treat the objective data of 
psychology from a mechanistic standpoint; also that it leads to a two-aspect 
psychology—a psychology of introspection and of behavior. This explanation 
has suffered from the lack of a suitable analogy. The surface-mass relation of 
matter is analogous to the mind-body relation. Conscious activity and ner- 
vous activity are neither causally related nor parallel. They constitute 
one process which may be observed in two ways. This theory adds simplicity 
to the genetic problem of consciousness, for we can assume that consciousness 
pervades the whole organic world. In Biology the debate is between mechan- 
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ism and vitalism. The present evidence justifies the mechanistic interpreta- 
tion. Psychology should assume the same attitude toward the phenomenon of 
choice. This interpretation changes the ethical concept of responsibility. 
Ethics should concern itself with the sense of responsibility which mankind 
actually possesses. The genesis and activity of purpose are explicable on 
mechanistic grounds. The difficulty has been that the philosopher, the 
biologist, and the common man have retained the anthropomorphic psychology 
of early times. Psychology has been too much dominated by introspective 
analysis. Introspection needs objective checking; such objective methods 
are essential to genetic investigation. Animal psychology is hindered rather 
than helped by introspection. We must study behavior. Behavior reveals 
the dynamic aspect best. Introspection also is a field for exact investigation. 
In this field modern psychology has yielded many worthy scientific results. 
The double aspect view would prefer to treat conscious processes and behavior 
processes as branches of one science. From this viewpoint, psychology might 
be defined as the science of the individual organism or consciousness as related 


to its environment. 
C. M. Hosart. 


Les idées directrices de la logique génétique des mathématiques. A. R. SCHWEIT- 

zZER. Rev. de Mét., XXII, 2, pp. 174-196. 

Two fundamentally different conceptions of the logic of mathematics are 
represented in the treatments of B. Russell and C.S. Peirce respectively. The 
former proceeds in conformity with his idea of inference, which reduces all 
reasoning to deduction and views induction as merely a method of making 
plausible conjectures, and so views mathematics as purely objective. Peirce, 
on the other hand, finds room for the genetic phase, for mathematics as a 
mental activity as well as an existence. The present discussion is methodo- 
logical, and is concerned with mathematics as a science of discovery, and in 
particular with the use of the “‘ working hypothesis” in this field. A working 
hypothesis, or idée directrice is essentially a mediator between two terms in 
disaccord, which is also the final form of other logical problems and their 
solutions. Mathematicians have been reluctant to admit the working hy- 
pothesis in pure mathematics, to recognize that their science is in one aspect a 
science of observation. Hence the formal elements of problems,—terms in 
disaccord and mediating idea,—are not often recognized in mathematical 
discussions. These elements are always present, however, and their recogni- 
tion is becoming more and more explicit. E.H. Moore was the first to give 
them clear expression. The mediating concept corresponds, too, to the leitende 
Idee of Grassmann. In general terms, the problem is that of the discovery 
of relations, and the various logical conceptions of the nature of relations in 
the works of thinkers generally shed light on the issues involved. There is 
always a close relation between the mediating idea and some value, a fact 
which has been especially emphasized by James and the pragmatists, though 
clearly stated by Mill. The method of mediation must depend in large 
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measure on the purpose to be served by relating the terms in disaccord. The 
discussion leads to the conclusion that the mediating concepts of mathematics 
are ultimately the same as those of other disciplines. The most important 
ones to be noted are the Principles of Comparison, of Continuance, of Economy 
of Thought, and of Special Situation,—the last more especially mathematical 


in character. All reduce ultimately to the principle of comparison. 
F. H. Knicut. 


Le socialisme de Fichte d’aprés V’Etat commercial fermé. X. Léon. Rev. de 

Mét., XXII, 2, pp. 197-220. 

Fichte’s “Closed Commercial State”’ is first of all a protest against mercantil- 
ism. It regards the balance-of-trade ideal as based on the love of gold for its 
own sake, which is the arch corruptor of states as well as individuals. Fichte’s 
great ideal was liberty; but he saw that perfect economic freedom would lead 
to the worst oppression, to civil war and probably to the establishment of 
tyranny. Hence his aim was to incorporate individuals in an organic society 
where their liberties would not conflict but would be ordered in harmony, and 
where moreover, the moral personality might find fullest expression. To 
assure to all the means of subsistence and enable them to participate in the 
higher life of the spirit, was the lofty ideal of his socialism; and the dignity of 
personality and respect for moral values shine forth from nearly every page of 
his book. A careful investigation shows good reason for believing that Fichte 
was directly influenced by the socialistic propaganda of Babeuf and the course 
of events accompanying the French Revolution. There is a remarkable 
parallelism between the theories of Fichte and those announced before him 
by Babeuf in regard to money, the regulation of commerce and the general 
administration of the ideal state; while the publication in Germany of numerous 
letters from Germans living in Paris at the time, gave him abundant means of 
becoming conversant with the latter’s doctrines. Babeuf, however, was 
communistic in his equalitarianism, Fichte strongly ind/vidualistic; Babeuf 
was interested in the happiness of the people, Fichte in their spiritual life. 
The most striking evidence of French influence is found in Fichte’s adoption 
of the “natural boundaries” idea which was the slogan of the revolutionary 
leaders. The economic changes incident to the Revolution and the legislative 
measures which the Convention was constrained to take to meet the new condi- 
tions also shed much light on the growth and the influence of the theories of 
Babeuf and Fichte. It would be going too far to call Fichte the precursor of 
modern German socialism. At any rate, he foreshadowed rather the bureau- 
cratic, paternalistic “‘state-socialism"’ of Bismarck than the internationalism 


of the Marxians. 
F. H. Knicart. 
On the Nature of Acquaintance. BERTRAND RusseL_t. The Monist, XXIV, 2, 
pp. 161-187. 
This article is the second of a series that appears under the above title. It 
is a criticism of the later philosophical point of view of James and of Mach, 
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which is here called Neutral Monism. Neutral monism is the theory that the 
things commonly regarded as mental and the things commonly regarded as 
physical do not differ in respect of any intrinsic property possessed by the one 
set and not by the other, but only in respect of arrangement and context. 
Ideas are not mental duplicates of the physical order; they are identical with 
it, but considered in its mental context. The word consciousness does not 
stand for an entity but rather for a function; it connotes a kind of external 
relation and does not denote a special stuff or way of being. There is only one 
primal stuff or material in the world, and we call this pure experience. Thus 
knowing can be explained as a particular sort of relation towards one another 
into which portions of pure experience may enter. Knowing is an external 
relation between two bits of experience, consisting in the fact that one of them 
leads to the other by means of certain intermediaries. An experience may 
know itself in certain circumstances. The knower and the known are either 
(1) the selfsame piece of experience taken twice over in different contexts; or 
they are (2) two pieces of actual experience belonging to the same subject, 
with definite tracts of conjunctive transitional experience between them; or 
(3) the known is a possible experience either of that subject or another, to 
which the said conjunctive transitional would lead, if sufficiently prolonged. 

Against this theory the author urges four chief objections (a fifth will appear 
in the next article). He shows that the theory is a protest against the view 
that external objects are known through the medium of subjective “ideas” or 
“images"’; not directly, but in the sense at least that whatever I experience, 
must be part of my mind. His objections are: 1. That between for instance 
a color seen and the same not seen, there seems to be a difference not consisting 
in relations to other colors, or to other objects of experience, or to the nervous 
system, but in some way more immediate, more intuitively known. This 
would make a mind of only one experience a logical impossibility. Further- 
more, this philosophy can not define the respect in which the whole of my 
experience is different from the things that lie outside of my experience. 
2. The theory assimilates belief and judgment to sensation and presentation 
which when applied to error makes it “ belief inthe unreal,”’ or admission of the 
existence of unreal things, which is a contradiction. 3. The thought of what 
is not in time, or a belief in a non-temporal fact, is an event in time with a 
definite date, which seems impossible unless it contains some constituent over 
and above the timeless thing thought of or believed. 4. It refuses to regard 
immediate experience as knowledge. It speaks of knowledge as consisting in 
the presence of other things capable of leading to the thing which these other 
things are said to know. It is knowledge of things rather than of truths, and 
the knowledge of things is really a knowledge of propositions in which the 
object is not even a constituent. 


HENRY BENTSON. 
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